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PREFATORY   NOTE. 

HP*  HE  present  volume  forms  the  second  issue  of  a  series 
-*-  of  facsimile  reproductions  of  unique  and  rare  books 
in  the  possession  of  the  John  Rylands  Library. 

The  series  is  to  be  known  as  "The  John  Rylands 
Facsimiles",  and  it  may  not  be  out  of  place,  in  this 
prefatory  note,  to  recall  the  considerations  which  led  up 
to  the  undertaking. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that,  preserved  in 
this  library,  there  are  a  number  of  works,  particularly  of 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  which  are  of  con- 
siderable importance  on  account  of  their  extreme  rarity. 

Hitherto,  many  of  these  works  have  been  accessible 
only  to  students  in  Manchester,  because  the  only  known 
copies  are  to  be  found  here. 

With  a  view  to  render  these  texts  more  readily 
accessible  to  students  beyond  Manchester,  and  also  in  order 
to  avert  the  disaster  and  loss  to  scholarship  involved  in 
the  destruction  by  fire  or  otherwise  of  unique  and  rare 
literary  treasures  of  this  importance,  when  they  have  not 
been  multiplied  by  means  of  reproduction,  the  Governors 
of  the  library  have  sanctioned  the  publication  of  this 
series  of  facsimile  reproductions  of  some  of  the  more 
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interesting  and  remarkable  of  the  rarer  books  and  prints 
of  which  they  are  the  guardians. 

The  volumes  will  consist  of  minutely  accurate  facsimiles 
of  the  works  selected,  preceded  by  short  bibliographical 
introductions. 

It  is  proposed  to  limit  the  issue  of  each  work  to  five 
hundred  copies.  Of  this  number  two  hundred  will  be 
reserved  for  distribution  to  the  principal  libraries  of  the 
world;  the  remainder  will  be  offered  for  sale  at  a  price 
calculated  to  cover  the  cost  of  reproduction. 

The  Governors  of  the  library  desire  to  record  their 
indebtedness  to  Professor  Percy  E.  Newbery,  and  to 
Professor  Henry  C.  Wyld  for  so  generously  undertaking 
to  contribute  the  bibliographical  and  philological  introduc- 
tions, which  have  added  so  greatly  to  the  value  and 
interest  of  the  volume. 

To  the  Controller  of  the  Oxford  University  Press  the 
Governors  are  also  indebted  for  his  kind  interest  and 
co-operation  in  its  production. 

HENRY   GUPPY. 

The  John  Rylands  Library, 
April,  1910. 
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FACSIMILE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

THE  tract  "here  reproduced  in  facsimile  is  believed  to 
be  the  sole  surviving  copy  of  Dives  Pragmaticus,  "  the 
great  Marchaunt  man,"  a  child's  book  printed  in  the  year 
1563.  This  copy  is  mentioned  by  Ritson1  in  1802,  when 
it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe.  At 
the  sale  of  the  Roxburghe  Library  in  1812  it  was  bought 
by  Dibdin2  for  the  sum  of  thirty  pounds  for  Lord 
Spencer,  from  whose  hands  it  passed  into  the  John  Rylands 
Library  in  1892. 

In  1875  it  was  reprinted  by  H.  Huth  in  his  Fugitive 
Tracts?  of  which  work  fifty  copies  were  issued  for  "private 
circulation  ".  W.  C.  Hazlitt  in  his  Introductory  Notices 
to  these  tracts  (p.  xviii)  gives  the  following  appreciation 
of  the  little  book  from  a  bibliographical  and  literary  point 
of  view.  "  We  are  desirous,"  he  says,  "  of  guarding  our- 
selves as  far  as  possible  against  an  overstatement  of  the 
importance  or  rarity  of  any  of  the  items  forming  part 
of  this  collection,  but  we  believe  that  we  do  not  exceed 
the  truth  in  saying  that  the  production  now  under  notice 
is  one  of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the  entire  range  of 

1  BibL  Poetica,  1802,  p.  285. 

2  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  late  John,  Duke  of  Roxburghe,  arranged 
by  G.  and  W.  Nicol,  London,  1812,  No.  3312.     Cf.  Dibdin,  Library 
Companion,  Preface,  p.  xiv,  footnote. 

3  Tract  No.  XXI.     A  few  extracts  from  Huth's  edition  are  given  by 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Field  in  The  Child  and  his  Book,  London,  1891,  pp.  182-4. 
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early  English  Literature.  ...  In  every  sense  it  is  unique  ; 
and  many  of  the  allusions  and  illustrations  are  truly 
valuable.  Probably  there  was  scarcely  an  article  in  use  at 
the  period,  which  is  not  to  be  found  named  in  this  novel 
catalogue  of  goods  on  hand  by  our  literary  Autolycus." 

The  tract  itself  is  a  quarto  of  eight  leaves  "  imprinted  " 
in  black  letter,  "at  London  in  Aldersgate  strete  by 
Alexander  Lacy,  dwellyng  beside  the  Well  "  ;  the 
following  entry  referring  to  it  is  found  in  the  accounts  of 
Stationers'  Hall1  for  1562-3  :  — 

"  Recevyd  of  Alexandre  Lace  for  his  lycense  for 
pryntinge  of  a  book  intituled  Dives  Pragmaticus  very 
pretye  for  children  &c.  iiij.d." 

On  the  title-page  the  little  book  is  stated  to  be  specially 
intended  for  children,  and  the  running  title  throughout 
the  pages  is  "  The  names  of  all  kynd  of  wares  ".  In  the 
Preface  the  author  calls  up  the  men  of  all  professions, 
trades,  and  occupations  by  name  to  come  and  buy  of 
Dives  PragmaticuSy  "  the  great  Marchaunt  man,"  to  the  end 
that  the  children  may  learn  to  read  and  write  their 
designations,  as  well  as  the  names  of  their  wares  and 
implements.  The  work  is  thus  of  the  nature  of  a  child's 
spelling-book.  The  idea  of  summoning  together  persons 
of  all  trades  and  callings  was  probably  suggested  to  the 
author  by  a  quaint  doggerel  entitled  Cocke  LorelPs  Bote, 
printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  about 


1  Arber,  i.  207. 

2  A  copy  is  in  the  Garrick  Collection  of  the  British  Museum. 
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Thomas  Newbery,1  the  author  of  our  tract,  was  a 
member  of  a  family  which  had  come  to  London  from 
Berkshire  early  in  the  fourteenth  century;2  he  is  pro- 
bably to  be  identified  with  Thomas,  the  elder  brother  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  "Master  of  the  Printing  House",  Ralph 
Newbery.3  At  the  time  this  tract  was  written  the 

1  In  the  Diet,  of  Nat.  Biogr.  he  is  identified  with  a  London  publisher 
of  the  same  name  who  printed  in  1580  A  Brief e  Homily  .  .  .  made  to  be 
used  throughout  the  Diocese  of  Lincoln,  but  that  tract  bears  on  the  title-page 
the  name  not  of  Thomas,  but  of  "  Ralph  Newberie  dwelling  in  Fleet  Streete 
a  little  above  the  Conduit.     An.  Dom.  1580". 

2  See  Calendar  of  Close  Rolls.     John   de  Newbury  "of  Berks  and 
Redyng"  was  Attorney  of  Queen  Phillipa  from  1331-50.     The  later 
records  of  the  family  are  to  be  found  mainly  in  Berkshire  Wills,  printed  for 
the  Oxford  Historical  Society  (1892-3),  which  cover  the  period  from 
1530  to   1644;   in   the   Parish    Registers   of  Waltham   St.   Lawrence 
(unpublished)  from  1559-1760;  and  in  Dorset  Wills  of  the  Consistory 
and  Archdeaconary  Courts  from  1662-1785. 

3  Ralph  Newbery  (born  1535)  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  publishers 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  printing 
and  publishing  from  1560-1603.     Among  the  works  issued  by  him  were 
Hakluyt's  Travels,  Purchas  his  Pilgrims,  Hollinshead's  Chronicles,  and  Fox's 
Book  of  Martyrs.     In  1583  he  was  Warden,  and  in  1598  and  again  in 
1 60 1  Master,  of  the  Stationers'  Company:    he  was  also  Master  of  the 
Printing  House  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  (genealogy  in  Royal 
College  of  Arms).    His  elder  brother,  Thomas,  the  probable  author  of  our 
tract,  is  mentioned  in  his  Will  (H.  R.  Plomer,  Abstracts  from  the  Wills 
of  English   Printers  and  Stationers  from    1492—1630,    London,    1903? 
pp.  39-40).     An  uncle,  John  N.,  after  many  years  spent  travelling  in  the 
East  (Purchas  his  Pilgrims,  II.  p.  1411,  and  Hakluyt's  Travels,  II.  i.  p. 
245),  was  in  1583  entrusted  with  letters  from  the  Queen's  Majesty  to 
Zelabdim  Echebar  (Akbar,  the  Great  Mogul)  and  to  the  King  of  China, 
and  in  the  Letters  Patent  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Worshipful 
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Newberys  were  busily  engaged  in  publishing  from  their 
house  in  Fleet  Street  "  a  little  above  the  Conduit ",  and 
with  a  few  short  intermissions  they  continued  in  the 
printing  business  till  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  later  Newberys 
have  also  been  especially  identified  with  children's  books. 
John  Newbery,  at  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is 
described  by  Oliver  Goldsmith  in  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield 
as  "  the  Philanthropic  Bookseller  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard 
who  has  written  so  many  little  books  for  children.1  He 
called  himself  their  friend,  but  he  was  the  friend  of  all 
mankind." 

Alexander  Lacy,  the  printer,  is  described  in  the  Rolls 

Company  of  English  Merchants  for  the  Levant,  1592,  John  Newberie  is 
named  as  the  first  Englishman  who  had  "  discovered  "  the  land  route  via 
Balsara  and  Ormuz  to  the  East  Indies  (Hakluyt,  Travels,  II.  i.  p.  247). 
His  son,  John  (mentioned  in  Ralph's  will),  lived  at  the  Ball  in  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  and  was  a  Stationer  and  Publisher  from  1594-1603  (Arber, 
Hi.  163,  228).  From  1616  to  1634  Nathaniel  Newbery  was  publishing  in 
London,  and  his  printing-house  was  continued  by  his  son,  another  Nathaniel, 
till  1 653,  and  by  Thomas  N.,  who  died  in  1 656.  A  William  N.  was  pub- 
lishing from  1685  till  his  death  in  1701.  In  1713  was  born  the  John  N. 
immortalized  in  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield  and  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  Idler, 
1761,  No.  19  (Whirler's  character).  For  his  life  see  J.  C.  Welsh, 
A  Bookseller  of  the  Last  Century,  London,  1885.  He  began  publishing 
in  1743:  after  his  death  in  1770  the  business  was  continued  by  his 
nephew  Francis,  who  in  turn  was  succeeded  by  his  widow  Elizabeth,  and 
then  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  by  Harris,  who  calls  himself  on  his 
books  "Successor  to  E.  Newbery". 

1  For  a  list  of  John  Newbery's  children's  books  see  the  bibliography 
in  J.  C.  Welsh's  book  mentioned  above. 
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of  the  Stationers'  Hall l  as  "  a  citizen  and  stacioner  of 
London  ".  He  was  printing  from  1 5  60  2  to  1 5  7 1 .3  The 
books  issued  from  his  press  were  for  the  most  part  short 
ballads  and  tracts,  and  in  the  Stationers'  Registers 4  it  is 
recorded  that  he  was  once  fined  xij*/.  "  for  that  he  printed 
balkttes  which  was  other  mens  copyes". 

P.  E.  N. 

1  Arber,  i.  197.       2  Ibid.  i.  151.        s  Ibid.  i.  435.       4  Ibid.  i.  274. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  VOCABULARY 

AND  DIALECT  OF  DIFES 

PRAGMATICUS 

BY 

HENRY  CECIL  WYLD. 

I.  GENERAL. 

FEW  people  at  the  present  day,  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  various  Vocabularies,  Nominales,  and  Dictionaries 
compiled  from  the  eleventh  to  the  seventeenth  centuries, 
will  agree  with  Hazlitt's  description,  quoted  by  Mr. 
Newbery,  of  the  little  work  here  reprinted,  that  it  "  is  one 
of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  the  entire  range  of  early  English 
Literature  ".  Still  more  exaggerated  will  appear  the  state- 
ment of  the  same  writer,  that  "  there  was  scarcely  an  article 
in  use  at  the  period  which  is  not  found  named  in  this  novel 
catalogue  of  goods  on  hand  by  our  literary  Autolycus  ". 
These  catalogues  of  "  goods  "  are  comparatively  common 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  reader  has  merely  to 
glance  at  their  lists,  often  elaborately  classified,  to  see 
how  very  scrappy  and  incomplete  in  comparison  is  the 
enumeration  of  articles  in  Dives  Pragmaticus.  In  addition 
to  the  Vocabularies,  &c.,  the  evidence  of  Wills,  and 
Inventories  of  household  effects  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  which  make  mention  of  furniture,  kitchen 
utensils,  plate,  glass,  jewels,  and  wearing  apparel  in  great 
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detail,  proves  that  Hazlitt's  statement  is  based  upon 
complete  ignorance  of  such  sources  of  information  as 
alone  can  enable  a  man  to  form  any  opinion  of  the 
relative  value  of  a  work  like  that  before  us.  The  fact 
is  that  the  book  is  one  of  a  common  type  of  compilation, 
and  an  incomplete  one  at  that.  Any  one  who  glances  at 
the  references  and  notes  which  I  have  added  to  the  words 
in  the  Glossary  will  see  that  in  nearly  all  cases  the 
vocabulary  is  the  ordinary  one  of  the  period,  and,  further, 
that  we  have  plenty  of  evidence  for  the  use  of  most  of 
the  words,  both  before  and  after  the  date  of  the  publica- 
tion of  the  book  under  consideration. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  internal  evidence  that,  in  making 
his  lists,  Thomas  Newbery  made  use  of  other  works  of 
similar  character,  some  of  which  we  still  possess,  but  of 
which  doubtless  as  many  more  have  either  perished,  or 
are  still  lurking  among  the  unclassified  lumber  of  old 
libraries. 

All  these  lists  have,  of  necessity,  a  certain  family  like- 
ness, due  partly  to  the  nature  of  their  contents,  partly 
also  to  the  fact  that  one  was  based  upon  another.  Their 
purpose  was  in  some  cases  to  form  an  embryo  Latin- 
English  Dictionary — of  this  the  Promptorium  and  the 
Catholkon  are  the  finest  and  fullest  examples  of  their 
period — the  fifteenth  century.  Others  were  not  only 
Glossaries  of  Latin  and  English  words,  but  also  had  the 
laudable  object  which  inspires  Thomas  Newbery,  of 
instructing  the  young  in  the  names  of  Trades,  Professions, 
Ranks,  and  common  objects  of  daily  life  in  their  own 
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tongue.  Newbery's  lists  are  very  slight  compared  with 
many  others,  but  they  are  rhymed  and  therefore  easy  to 
commit  to  memory,  and  they  are  pervaded  by  a  certain 
vein  of  coarse  humour,  which  even  to-day  may  still 
provoke  a  smile. 

As    examples    of   this    humorous    quality,   one    may 
instance  : — 

Drippyng  pannes,  pot  hookes,  ould  Cats  and  Kits  ; 
And  preaty  fine  dogs,  without  fleas  or  nits.       23. 

Axes  for  Butchers,  and  fine  glasses  for  wyues : 
Medecines  for  Rats  to  shorten  their  lyues,  &c.      27. 

As  examples  of  the  indebtedness  of  our  compiler  to 
others  of  his  trade,  I  take  a  few  verses  at  random  from 
Dives,  and  compare  them  with  some  of  the  fifteenth- 
century  vocabularies  reprinted  by  Wright- Wiilcker.  I 
do  not,  of  course,  argue  that  Newbery  made  his  lists  from 
the  identical  vocabularies  quoted,  but  from  others  of 
a  similar  character,  in  which  the  same  association  of 
objects  occurs.  In  a  Nominale  of  the  fifteenth  century 
we  find  "  a  nabse  ",  and  in  the  line  next  but  one  below  it 
"a  primer",  cp.  W.W.  719.  40  and  42  ;  in  verse  4  of 
Dives  we  have  "  Primers  and  abce s" :  in  the  same  Nominale 
we  have  «  a  home  ",  "  a  pener  ",  "ynke",  cp.  W.W.  682. 14, 
15,  1 6  ;  in  verse  4  of  Newbery  we  find — "/  haue  inke 
paper  and  pennes,  to  lode  with  a  barge,  Inke  homes,  and 
pennours  ",  &c.  The  resemblance  could  hardly  be  closer  if 
the  author  had  been  versifying  this  very  Nominale.  In 
a  sixteenth-century  Pictorial  Vocabulary  we  find  "  a  fold- 
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stake",  and  immediately  after  "a  herdylle  "  ;  in  verse  28  of 
Dives  we  get  "  hardels  and  stakes  ". 

In  a  Latin  Metrical  vocabulary  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
which  has  the  English  words  written  below  the  Latin,  we 
find  (W.W.  p.  626)  the  following  lists  of  English 
words  in  the  order  given : — 

(1)  "brasyn  potte  posnette  cawdrune  brondyre  fryyn 
panne  panne  or  pot." 

(2)  "  Sawsesere  spone  coop  pece  sake." 

(3)  "  basin  lauere,"  &c. 

With  these  cp.  Newbery,  verse  1 9 — "  Fyne  Saultes, 
spoones,  and  trenchers  ",  &c.  ;  2 1  — 

"  I  haue  platters  dyshes,  sawcers  and  candlesticks, 
Chaffers,  lauers,  towels,  and  fine  tricks : 
Possenets  fryeng  pannes,"  &c. 

Other  examples  might  be  cited,  but  the  above  are, 
I  think,  sufficient  to  prove  that  our  author  made  use  of 
contemporary  lists  very  similar  to  his  own  and  to  those 
I  have  quoted. 

As  for  the  comparative  copiousness  of  Newbery 's  in- 
ventories, I  may  mention  that  the  fifteenth-century 
Nominale  above  quoted  contains,  among  many  other 
groups  of  words,  about  169  names  of  trades,  68  names  of 
domestic  animals,  70  names  of  birds,  47  names  of  spices, 
220  names  of  household  properties  and  things  connected 
with  the  household,  besides  a  special  list  of  names  con- 
nected with  the  structure  of  the  house  itself,  and  65 
names  of  articles  of  clothing. 
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II.  GRAMMATICAL  FORMS. 

It  is  rather  remarkable  that  one  writing  as  late  as  1563, 
in  the  Standard  or  Literary  form  of  English,  should 
wobble  as  much  as  Newbery  does  in  the  verbal  forms  of 
the  plural.  We  have  the  following  typically  Southern 
plurals — occupieth  Pref.  91  ;  doeth  Pref.  9,  30,  34,  49  ; 
visiteth  Pref.  89.  The  archaic  form  gone  of  the  Midland 
PL  Pres.  occurs  verse  32  ;  and  the  Northern  PI.  makes 
occurs  verse  28,  and  powles  and  pylles  verse  66.  In  the 
other  cases,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  we  have  the  normal 
Midland  PI.  of  the  sixteenth  century,  without  any  ending 
at  all — from  Middle  English  -en. 

An  archaic  inflected  infinitive,  to  doone>  is  found  Pref. 
no.  The  inflexion  of  substantives  is  normal,  but  we 
may  note  the  weak  PL  hosen  verse  1 1,  and  shwne,  "  shoes," 
verses  35  and  56. 

III.  PHONOLOGY. 

The  one  point  of  great  interest  is  the  use  of  the 
typically  Kentish  form  Heeues  verse  13,  "hives,"  which  see 
in  the  Glossary. 

The  forms  geuer,  "giver,"  Pref.  i,  and  hether^  "hither," 
which  occurs  in  nearly  every  verse  of  the  poem,  are 
dialectal  in  the  sense  that  they  were  not  the  normal  forms 
of  literary  English  in  the  sixteenth  century.  They 
point  respectively  to  Old  English  geofan  and  heopor. 
These  forms  might  be  either  Kentish  or  Mercian.  Taken 
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in  conjunction  with  Heeues,  which  can  only  be  Kentish, 
one  is  tempted  to  assume  this  origin  for  them,  and  to 
venture  the  guess  that  Newbery  was  at  any  rate  brought 
up  in  Kent. 

A  curious  rhyme,  if  genuine,  is  that  of  heare,  "  hair," 
with  geare  and  neare,  verse  41.  This  may  point  to  the 
retention  of  M.E.  (Sthn.)  e  ("  open  e ")  from  an  O.E. 
(Saxon)  <£. 

The  Mod.  Engl.  pronunciations  of  gear  and  near  point 
to  an  O.E.  gery  nery  that  is,  to  non-Saxon  forms.  Mod. 
Engl.  hair  may  be  explained  in  two  ways  : — (a)  it  may  be 
O.E.  (non-Saxon)  her  with  the  vowel  subsequently  lowered 
before  r  instead  of  being  raised  to  (z),  or  (V)  it  may  be 
a  retention  of  the  O.E.  (Saxon)  form  h#r.  The  rhymes  in 
the  text  point  to  a  Southern  or  Saxon  origin  for  all  these 
words.  Other  possible  cases  of  the  survival  of  Saxon  forms 
are  the  vb.  sleape  verse  42,  and  preaty  23.  It  is  dangerous 
to  argue  much  from  sixteenth-century  spellings,  but  the  old 
tense  £,  which  by  the  time  of  Dives  had  already  been  raised 
to  the  present  day  (J)  sound,  is  almost  invariably  written 
"  ee  "  in  the  sixteenth  century,  ea  being  reserved  for  M.E. 
"open  e.",  which  had  not  yet  been  altered.  If  this  argu- 
ment is  sound,  then  sleape  represents  O.E.  (Saxon)  stepan, 
and  not  slepan  the  ancestor  of  the  Modern  Standard  form. 


IV.  SPELLING. 

In  common  with  many  of  his  contemporaries,  Newbery 
not  infrequently  alters  the  normal  and  historical  spelling 
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of  words  in  order  to  bring  them  into  line  with  the  other 
words  with  which  they  rhyme,  and  thus  produce  a 
"  rhyme  for  the  eye  ".  On  this  point  see  the  note  and 
references  under  Burch  in  Glossary.  Other  examples  are 
wasse  instead  of  was  verse  6 1,  which  is  supposed  to  rhyme 
with  glasse  and  passe ;  and  durke  instead  of  derk  or  dark 
verse  1 5,  which  is  used  as  a  rhyme  for  worke  and  Zurke.  It 
was  a  bad  rhyme,  for  although  the  other  two  words  rhymed 
then  as  now,  dark  could  never  have  rhymed  with  them 
in  reality.  Therefore,  Newbery  follows  the  advice  of 
Puttenham,  to  make  an  "  eye-rhyme  "  in  such  cases.  An 
absurd  instance  of  a  sham  spelling  is  Rax,  "  racks,"  verse 
57,  which  rhymes  with  Wax  and  Flax. 

The  M.E.  symbol  3,  which  represented  the  "  y-sound  ", 
occurs  in  Ray ^  ens  y  verse  38,  with  the  old  value.  Else- 
where in  the  text  it  is  used  for  the  sound  of  z.  There 
are  several  words  in  Mod.  Engl.  in  which  z  represents 
this  old  sound.  In  capercailzie  it  retains  its  old  sound, 
and  in  Dalzel  it  sometimes  does  still,  when  the  name 
is  pronounced  Dalyel,  but  in  Mackenzie^  originally  written 
for  "  Mackenny  ",  the  influence  of  the  spelling  has  been 
too  strong  for  the  traditional  pronunciation. 

The  spelling  I  aue  for  I  have  in  verse  55  may  be  the 
unconscious  phonetic  representation  of  the  natural  pro- 
nunciation, which  even  in  the  fifteenth  century  dropped 
the  aspirate  in  an  unstressed  auxiliary,  just  as  we  now  say 
"  I've  "  (  =  aiv),  or  (ai  av). 

These  are,  I  believe,  all  the  points  connected  with  the 
language  of  the  text  which  call  for  mention. 
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The  Glossary  contains  such  words  as  are  remarkable 
either  for  being  obsolete  at  the  present  time,  or  for  being 
early  examples  of  words  or  phrases  now  in  use. 

I  regret  that  I  have  not  had  access  to  such  works  as 
Herman's  Vulgarly  Huloet's  Abcedarium,  and  Baret's 
Afoearie,  in  writing  the  notes  in  the  Glossary. 

H.  C.  W. 

LlTERPOOL,  April)  1910. 
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a  bees,  Primers  and.  4.  The  interesting  form  "a  nabse",=an  abc,  occurs 
in  a  fifteenth-century  Nominale.  W. W.  719.  40. 

Aglets  for  Kynges.  9.  Tag  of  a  lace.  Prompt,  "aglet — acus";  Palsgrave, 
"Agglet  of  a  lace  or  poynt — also  bracelet."  Cp.  Levins,  86.  23, 
"  Aglette  bracteolum  "  ;  cp.  also  Wheatley's  note  in  Manipulus,  p.  341, 
in  which  he  quotes  Huloet,  "  Aglet  or  lyttle  plate/' 

Al blades.     56.     Perhaps  a  form  of  arbalest. 

Aundyrons.  23.  Fire-dog.  Not  a  corruption  of  handiron,  but  genuine 
M.E.  word  from  O.F.  andier,  Late  Lat.  anderms.  Cp.  Prompt. 
aundirin.  In  fifteenth-century  vocabularies  the  word  is  common  in 
various  forms.  The  following  are  all  taken  from  W.W.  aundyre  623. 
13  ;  atundym  728.  8;  awndyren  657.  8;  andire  564.  5  and  590.  33  ; 
and  lastly  in  the  form  handy rn  in  the  Pictorial  Vocab.  770.  2. 

Bee  heeues.  13.  (Rhymes  with  theues  and  sleues.)  Beehives.  See 
below  under  Heeues. 

Beetyls  and  wedges.  28.  "Bittle"  or  heavy  wooden  mallet.  The 
association  with  "  wedges  "  shows  that  the  word  is  used  precisely  with 
the  modern  sense.  The  O.K.  forms  are  bietl  and  betl  The  latter, 
non-W.Sax.  form,  is  the  ancestor  of  modern  "beetle",  while  the  former  is 
perhaps  that  of  "bittle".  The  word  is  related  to  "  beat ",  and  we  may 
assume  a  primitive  *bautil.  "  No  season  to  hedge,  get  beetle  and  wedge," 
Tusser,  No.  20,  v.  I,  p.  59. 

Billemennt.  9.  "  Habiliment."  Forms  with  and  without  h-  existed  in 
M.E.  The  above  represents  a  form  abilkment.  For  the  loss  of  the  initial 
a-  from  such  a  form  cp.  Potlcary  below,  and  such  M.E.  forms  as  pistil 
"epistle",  and  postel  "apostle".  Billaments  occurs  in  the  Ballad  of 
Younge  Andrew,  1.  66,  Percy  Folio  MS.,  Vol.  II,  p.  330. 

Billit  clyuers.  Pref.  82.  "  Block  cleavers."  Bilet="  tedula  "  occurs  in 
Prompt.  "  For  charcole  and  sea  cole,  as  also  for  thacke,  for  till  wood 
and  billet,  as  yeerlie  ye  lack."  Tusser,  No.  53.  12,  p.  1 19. 

Billits,  beetyls  and  wedges  that  good  billits  makes.  28.  "  Block  of 
wood,"  cp.  preceding  word  and  Beetyls  above. 

Biskit.  37.  Cp.  "cheese  with  fruite  on  the  table  set,  with  Biskettes 
or  Carowayes"  in  Seager's  Schoole  of  Vertue,  1557,  see  Babees  Book, 
&c.,  ed.  Furnivall,  p.  343,  11.  388-9. 
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Boultel.  26.  Apparently  related  to  bolt,  "sift,"  from  O.F.  bulter. 
Halliwell  has  Buttle,  "  bran — North."  The  context  suggests  that  this  is 
the  sense  in  the  text.  Bulte,  "  sift,"  is  a  common  word  in  M.E.  and 
Early  Modern  English.  Cp.  Catholicon;  also  in  fifteenth-century 
vocabulary,  W.W.  663.  31.  Bolted,  "sifted,"  Tusser,  No.  67,  v.  2, 
p.  152.  Bultyng  cloth  is  also  common ;  cp.  Catholicon  and  Wheatley's 
note;  also  W.W.  663.  25,  bulte  cloth.  The  word  Bultel  is  mentioned 
by  Wheatley,  Catholicon,  p.  47,  from  J.  de  Garlande,  to  which  I  cannot 
refer  direct.  Cp.  also  Chaucer — "  But  I  ne  can  not  bulte  it  to  the  bren," 
Nonne  Preestes  Tale,  420. 

Bowgets  and  bottels.  29.  A  kind  of  leathern  bag  or  portmanteau. 
Halliwell  quotes  Elyot,  "  hippopera,  a  male  or  bouget."  The  Modern 
form  is  budget.  Bottels  in  this  connexion  obviously  means  receptacles  of 
leather.  Cp.  also  Levins,  86.  25,  "A  Bouget,  scriviolum." 

Bowyers.  Pref.  99.  "  Bow-makers."  Cp.  boivere,  W.W.,  bowiares 
R.  of  Glos.,  541,  cit.  Strat.-Bradley.  Reference  also  in  Halliwell. 
"  Arcuarius,  a  bowyer"  occurs  in  a  Lat.-Engl.  Vocabulary  of  fifteenth 
century,  W.W.  566.  23. 

Brembils,  fine  shuttels,  &c.  43.  Brembel,  brimbel,  brimbil  are  M.E. 
forms  of  "  bramble",  O.E.  bremel,  but  this  makes  little  sense  in  associa- 
tion with  "fine  shuttels". 

Broyderers.  Pref.  67.  Broidcrer  occurs  Prompt,  and  in  Wycliffe, 
2  Kings  xxi.  19,  see  Strat.-Bradley.  The  usual  M.E.  form  of  the  verb 
is  brouden,  and  the  sb.  browderie  occurs  Wycliffe,  Exodus  xxviii.  39. 
"  Broderer  acufrictor"  occurs  in  fifteenth-century  vocab.,  W.W.  562.  2. 

Bunnes,  simnels,  &c.  31.  An  early  example  of  this  word.  See  its 
etymology  in  Skeat's  Concise  Etym.  Diet.  Skeat  gives  example  from 
Minsheu,  which  is  considerably  later  than  our  text.  An  example 
practically  contemporary  with  our  text  is  from  Russell's  Book  of 
Nurture,  Babees  Book,  p.  130,  1.  2 1 1,  "no  loof  ne  bunne,"  &c. 

Burch  rhymes  with  Church  and  lurch.  58.  The  tree.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  spelling  is  altered  from  the  normal  birch  on  account  of  the 
words  with  which  it  rhymes.  It  was  common  in  the  sixteenth  century 
to  change  spelling  in  order  to  make  a  "  rhyme  for  the  eye  "  as  well  as  for 
the  ear.  There  are  dozens  of  examples  in  TottePs  Miscellany,  and 
hundreds  in  Spenser's  poems.  Cf.  the  advice  on  this  point  given  by 
Puttenham  in  the  Arte  of  Poesie,  pp.  94—5,  in  Arber's  Reprint.  See 
remarks  under  Whight  below.  The  spelling  burche  occurs  W.W.  cit. 
Strat.-Bradley. 

Burrall  glasse.     61.    This  stands  for  berell,  "  beryl,"  the  precious  stone, 
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but  is  also  applied  to  a  fine  kind  of  glass  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  Cp.  Way's  note  in  Prompt,  p.  32,  and  Tymms's  note  in  Bury 
W.  and  I.,  p.  247.  John  Baret  of  Bury  in  1463  leaves  "to  my 
maistresse  Clopton,  a  spoon  of  berel  harneysed  and  garnysshed  with 
silvir  and  ovir  gilt ",  and  he  mentions  two  other  spoons  of  berel  or  bereel. 
Cp.  also  Levins,  124.  12,  "  Beril,  cristal,  glossum."  Palsgrave  has 
"fieralfyne  glass — beril".  As  regards  spelling  cp.  "my  best  sylver 
salt  with  the  Cover  havinge  a  borrall  in  the  bottome "  in  the  will  of 
Agnes  Hals,  Bury  W.  and  I.,  p.  144. 

Camericke.  8.  "Cambrick";  named  from  the  town  of  Kamerijk 
(Skeat). 

Cappers.  50.  "Cap-makers."  Occurs,  according  to  Halliwell,  in 
Chester  Plays,  1.4;  also  in  Minsheu  and  Miegl.  The  word  doubtless 
survives  in  the  family  name  Capper,  which  is  thus  a  trade  name  like  Baker, 
Brewer,  Taylor,  &c.  Bardsley,  Engl.  and  Welsh  Surnames,  gives 
examples  of  the  name  le  Capper e  in  Oxford  as  early  as  1273. 
Palsgrave  has  "Capper — bonnettier". 

Carders.  Pref.  64.  In  a  fifteenth-century  Nominale  Carder  is  given 
under  the  heading  Nomina  Artificum  Mulierum  as  the  English  of 
Carpetrix.  Cp.  W.W.  692.  32.  .Levins  has  "to  Cardewol,  carminare, 
pectere",  30  A.  Palsgrave  has  "Carder  of  wolle — cardevr". 

Cases  for  Crabs,  Creuesses,  and  Cranes.  62.  Levins  has  "ye  Case 
of  a  bowe,  casa,  theca",  36.  35. 

Cearces.  26.  "Sieves."  Halliwell  has  "Scarcer,  a  fine  sieve;  a 
strainer".  Cotgrave  has  Scarce,  "  Sas,  tamis,  An  extraordinary  fine 
scarce,  cicobrin."  Levins  has  "a  Cearce,  incerniculum  ",  211.  7. 

Chaffers.  21.  A  kind  of  stove  (?)  or  chafing-dish.  Cp.  Chafur, 
"  calefactorium  ",  Prompt.  Cotgrave  has  Chafer,  "  coquemart."  The 
will  of  John  Baret  of  Bury  mentions  "  a  litell  chafour  with  a  veyl  and 
lid  of  laton",  Bury  W.  and  L,  p.  23. 

Cheape.  "Fyrst  cheape  and  then  bye."  22.  Halliwell  gives  under 
cheapen  "to  ask  the  price  of  anything"  on  the  authority  of  Hey  wood's 
Edw.  IV  (p.  66),  "I  see  you  come  to  cheap  and  not  to  buy."  Also 
Palsgrave,  "  I  cheape,  I  demaunde  the  price  of  a  thing  that  I  would  buy." 
This  is  clearly  the  sense  in  the  text.  Later  cheapen  meant  to  beat  down 
the  price,  cf.  Bailey's  Dictionary.  Halliwell's  passage  shows  the 
sixteenth-century  usage.  Cotgrave  has  "  To  cheapen,  barguigner,  mar- 
chander,  demander  le  prix  ". 
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Christen.  Pref.  25.  Cristen  is  the  regular  O.  and  M.E.  form  of 
Christian,  generally  used  adjectivally. 

Clarkes.  Pref.  46.  Note  spelling,  which  is  now  confined  to  the  family 
name,  though  it  represents  the  type  of  pronunciation  from  which  the 
Modern  English  polite  pronunciation  is  derived.  The  modern  spelling 
clerk  really  represents  a  pronunciation  to  rhyme  with  lurL 

Clyme  (ob.).  73.  Halliwell  gives  "  to  call  or  challenge"  under  cfim,  but 
gives  no  reference. 

Clyuers,  Billit  clyuers.  Pref.  82.  "Wood-chopper"  or  "splitter"; 
form  of  cleaver.  Halliwell  has  "  C/her,  a  chopping-knife  ",  as  a  modern 
dialect  word  ("  East ").  Cp.  also  Levins,  "  to  Clyffe,  scindere,"  1 1 7. 30. 

Collars  Seles.  34.  Halliwell  has  "  Seels,  the  wooden  exterior  of  the 
collar  of  a  cart-harness  ".  This  is  evidently  our  word,  as  a  reference  to 
v.  34  will  show.  As  to  the  etymology  of  the  word,  there  is  no  precise 
form  in  O.  or  M.E.  recorded  from  which  the  modern  word  could  come. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  O.E.  sago!,  "rod,"  "cudgel,"  and  there  is 
M.H.G.  seigel,  "  rung  of  a  ladder."  We  might  assume  primitive  *saigil, 
O.E.  *s&gel,  *s<zlin  the  sense  of  "  strip,  spar",  &c.  This  would  give 
our  form.  Promptorium  has  "  Sel,  horsharneys."  Cp.  also  Mayhew's 
note.  Palsgrave,  "  scale,  horse  harnesse." 

Costardmongers,  that  by  the  way  go.  Pref.  80.  The  early  form  of 
"  costermonger  ",  really  an  apple-seller.  Skeat  suggests  O.F.  coste,  "  rib 
— the  ribbed  fruit";  monger  is  O.E.  mangere,  "merchant."  Cotgrave 
has  "  costard  pomme  Apple  ",  and  "  costardmonger  fructier  ".  Palsgrave, 
"  Costardmonger, — fruyctier." 

Countours.  1 7.  Probably  a  kind  of  table ;  cp.  "  my  countyr  stondyng 
in  the  new  hall "  in  the  will  of  Anne  Baret,  Bury  W.  and  I.,  p.  98. 
Cp.  also  "  a  tabyl  called  a  counter  "  in  Prompt. 

Crackenel ;  cakes,  loaues  and.  3 1 .  An  early  example  of  the  word. 
Minsheu  has  "  Cracknel,  a  kind  of  cake,  and  baked  hard  so  that  it  makes 
a  noise  when  you  break  it"  ;  Cotgrave,  "  A  cracknel,  craquelin,  gauffre." 
Also  in  Boorde's  Breuyary  (l  552),  "  cracknelles,  symnelles  and  all  maner 
of  crustes."  Cp.  Introduction  of  Knowledge,  &c.,  ed.  Furnivall, 
E.E.T.S.,  p.  80.  Palsgrave,  "  Crackenell—  craquelin." 

Creuesses,  cases  for.  62.  The  old  form  of  the  word  which  was  later 
altered  to  crayfish.  The  M.E.  form  is  crevis  (Strat.-Bradley)  from  O.F. 
escrevisse,  crevisse,  Minsheu  gives  Creuisse,  Craifish,  or  Crab.  Levins, 
"  A  Creuisse,  fish,  cammarees,"  143.  28.  Palsgrave,  "  Creves  a  fysshe  — 
ecreuice." 

Crewell.     16.     "  Thin  worsted  yarn.     Origin  unknown,"  Skeat. 
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Crotches  to  buyld  vp  a  Bower.  26.  "Crutches  poles."  Halliwell 
gives  "crotch,  a  crutch".  Cp.  Tusser,  "  Give  charge  to  the  hewers 
(that  many  things  mars)  to  hew  out  for  crotches,  for  poles  and  for  spars." 
Tusser,  No.  35,  v.  16,  p.  79. 

Cubbords.  1 7.  Note  the  spelling,  which  shows  the  pronunciation  to 
have  been  like  that  of  the  present  day  as  regards  cub-  for  cup-.  The 
form  cupbord  is  found  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Allit.  P.  1 440,  cit. 
Strat.- Bradley.  The  spelling  cubborde  occurs  p.  1 51  of  Bury  W.  and  I. 
in  the  will  of  1 558  of  Andrew  Cranewise. 

Cumfects.  37.  "Comfits,  sweetmeats."  An  etymological  spelling. 
O.F.  Confit ;  cp.  £0«/k/-ion-er,  &c.  Palsgrave,  "  Comfyte  swete  spyce — 
confite."  Cp.  also  Russell's  Book  of  Nurture  (fifteenth  century),  Babees 
Book,  p.  122,  "  Careaway  in  comfyte" 

Cunnies.  40.  "Rabbits."  Palsgrave,  "  Cony  a  beest — conin."  Conies, 
Tusser,  No.  63,  v.  10,  p.  142. 

Delyght.  Pref.  30.  The  sixteenth- century  spelling  for  M.E.  delite. 
The  -gh  has  no  historical  justification,  and  was  apparently  added  to  make 
an  "  eye-rhyme  "  with  such  words  as  right,  might,  &c.  The  spelling  is 
common  in  the  works  of  Surrey,  Wyatt,  Spenser,  and  their  contem- 
poraries. See  note  under  Burch  above  on  alterations  of  spelling. 

Deuyne.  2.  Evidently  "  divinity  "  here.  Halliwell  attributes  the  use 
of  the  word  in  this  sense  to  Chaucer,  but  gives  no  reference.  Skeat's 
Glossary  of  Chaucer's  works  gives  no  indication  of  this  usage. 

Deuyse,  vb.  set  forth,  show.     Pref.  66.     A  common  use  in  Chaucer. 

Dizsours  or  Di5sours.  46.  Minsheu  has  "  Disard,  a  doltish  or  foolish 
fellow".  Cotgrave,  "J/«j»arJlourdant".  Levins  has  "A  Dyztrt,  player, 
histrio  ",  82.  39.  Palsgrave  has  the  form  of  the  text,  "  Dissar  a  scoffer 
— saigefol." 

Estrich  fethers.  14.  "Ostrich."  In  a  Lat.-Engl.  Vocabulary  of  the 
fifteenth  century  occurs  "  Fungus,  a  ffynch,  vel  an  Estrich  secundum 
quosdam."  See  W.W.  585.  22. 

Fannes.  28.  Evidently  winnowing  fans.  Tusser  in  his  list  of  bam 
requisites  has  "  flaile,  strawforke  and  rake,  with  a  fan  that  is  strong/' 
No.  17,  v.  I,  p.  35  ;  thus  giving  practically  the  same  series  of  articles  as 
Newbery. 

Fetherbed  dryuers.  Pref.  82.  Apparently  a  recognized  trade.  The 
fifteenth-century  Nominale  gives  among  women's  trades,  "  siccatrix,  a 
dryster."  W.W.  692.  34. 

Fillets.  1 3.  Minsheu,  "  Fillet  or  Haire-lace  "  ;  Cotgrave,  "  Fronteau, 
fillet  frontlet,  forehead  cloth."  Cp.  also/rarf/rf  below. 
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Flaskets.    24.   Levins  has  "  A  Flasket,  lintearium,  viminaceum  ",  86.  33. 

Fletchers.  Pref.  99.  Boyers,  Fl. —  "arrow-makers."  Catholicon  has 
"  a  Fletcher,  flectarius,  plectarius".  Palsgrave,  "Flecker — artiller." 

Fruntlet.  13.  Minsheu  has  "Frontlet  or  fronstall  of  a  woman's  fore- 
head". Palsgrave,  "  Frontlet— fronteau." 

Furbushers.  Pref.  79.  "  Clauers  of  Armour."  A  recognized  trade. 
Cp.  "eruginator,  a  forbushere'* ',  among  the  trades,  in  a  vocabulary  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  W.W.  652.  14.  The  proper  name  Frobisher  is  of 
this  origin.  It  also  occurs  as  Furbisher,  and  Furbishaw.  Cp.  Bardsley, 
Engl.  and  Welsh  Surnames.  He  cites  "  Thomas  le  Furbisur  "  in  a 
Yorkshire  document  of  1379.  Levins  has  "to  Frubbish,  fricando 
polire",  144.  20. 

Fustien  of  Napell.  8.  "  Fusty  an,  cloth,  or  fusteyn/'  Prompt.  Catholicon 
has  "Fustian  fuscotinctum  ".  Levins,  "  Fustion gossopiurum,"  165.  20. 
Palsgrave,  "  Fusty  an — futaine." 

Geare.    Pref.  52.    "Outfit."    Palsgrave,  "  Gere  clothing— abillemens." 

Geuer.  Pref.  I.  Palsgrave  has  this  form  of  the  word  in  lt>gruyng  over 
a  thyng  ". 

Grayne,  cloth  of.  7.  Dyed  cloth.  Chaucer  has  in  greyn — "  So  depe 
ingreyn  he  dyed  his  coloures,"  Squieres  Tale,  511,  which  Skeat  interprets 
"of  a  fast  colour".  See  Greyn  in  Glossary  of  Skeat's  large  edition. 
Palsgrave  has  "  Grayne  to  dye  with  whan  it  is  poudre — pastel ". 

Graynes,  long  pepper  and.  38.  Palsgrave,  "  Graynes  spyce — graine  de 
paradis  "  ;  cp.  also  Russell's  recipe  for  making  Ypocras  in  Babees  Book, 
p.  126,  "  Graynes  of  paradise,"  1.  137  ;  also  same  page,  1.  14!,  "  Graynes, 
gynger,  long  pepur,"  &c. 

Gyrt  webbes  and  Gyrtes.  45.  "  Girth-webs  and  girths  "  is  a  familiar 
combination  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  See  N.  E.  D. 

Halfehakes.  31.  Catholicon,  p.  1 70,  has  "  an  Hak  bidens  ".  See  also 
Herrtage's  note.  Levins  has  "An  Hack,  mattock",  5.  10.  Halfhake 
may  be  a  kind  of  pickaxe  with  only  one  point,  for  breaking  up  stiff 
land,  and  grubbing  up  roots,  &c. 

Harcabushes.     3 1 .     Popular  form  of  arquebus. 

Hardel.  28.  Apparently  "  a  hurdle ".  The  Mod.  Engl.  form  is  a 
southern  type  O.E.  hyrdel\  the  form  in  the  text  may  well  stand  for  the 
Kentish  berdel.  This  form  without  the  change  of  e  to  a  before  r  is 
found  in  the  fifteenth-century  Pictorial  Vocab.,  W.W.  814.  6 — "cratis, 
a  hcrdylle"  It  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  entry  immediately  before  this 
in  the  Glossary  is  "  Palus,  paxillus,  a  fold  steke".  In  our  doggerel  we 
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have  the  phrase  "  hardels  and  stakes",  v.  28.  The  combination  is 
sensible  enough,  as  the  former  would  be  of  little  use  without  the  latter. 
Levins  has  "An  Hardel  crates  lignea",  55.  46  and  31.  19.  This 
form  is  rather  remarkable  from  a  Northerner.  Palsgrave  also  has 


Heeues,  Bee-.  13.  "Hives."  This  is  a  clear  Kentish  form,  from 
O.Kt.  *hef;  W.  Sax.  hyf.  The  Mod.  Engl.  hive  is  from  the 
Midland  type  with  unrounding  of  O.K.  y  to  I  in  M.E.  The  pro- 
nunciation in  the  text  is  made  certain  from  the  rhymes  heeues,  theues 
"  thieves  ",  sleues  "  sleeves  ". 

Hether.     "  Hither."     End  of  nearly  every  verse. 

Hooyes,  "  Shippes,  hulkes,"  &c.     64. 

Hosen.  ll.  O.E.  hosan.  Probably  a  kind  of  gaiter.  Palsgrave, 
"  Hosyn  and  shossys  —  chaussure." 

Humbled,  ould  humbled  heeles.     52. 

Inkyll.  1  6.  "A  kind  of  linen  tape,  formerly  much  used  for  various 
purposes,"  N.E.D. 

Irish  Dartes.  33.  Professor  Kuno  Meyer  informs  me  that  the  Irish 
are  always  represented  in  mediaeval  drawings  as  carrying  two  darts. 
This  was  apparently  a  national  weapon. 

Jets.     55.     Levins,  "A  let  or  toy,  gestus,  jocus,"  85.  45. 

Kay3ens.     38.     Cayenne  pepper. 

Laced  mutton.  36.  Evidently  a  slang  expression  of  the  period. 
Cotgrave  has  "  Laced  Mutton,  Garse,  putain,  fille  de  joie  "  ;  cp.  mutton  in 
Cotgrave.  This  is  one  of  Thomas  Newbery's  jokes.  See  the 
context. 

Lattin  and  brasse.  20.  A  common  metal  in  mediaeval  times.  Bradley 
says  (sub  Laton)  "a  mixed  metal  similar  to  brass".  It  glosses 
auncalcum  in  the  Pictorial  Vocab.,  fifteenth  century,  W.W.  768.  2, 
where  it  is  spelt  latun,  also  in  another  fifteenth-century  vocab.,  W.W. 
567.  5,  where  it  is  spelt  latoun,  and  again  in  W.W.  653.  15  /atone. 
John  Baret  of  Bury  in  1463  mentions  "my  candelstykke  of  laten  with 
a  pyke"  in  his  will,  cp.  Bury  W.  and  I.,  p.  19.  Levins  has  "  Lattin 
aurichalcum  ",  134.  6. 

Lauers.  21.  "  Lauacrum  a  lauer  "  occurs  in  fifteenth-century  vocab., 
W.W.  592.  2.  Cp.  also  the  will  of  Wm.  Honyboorn,  1493,  "my  best 
hangyng  lauour  stondyng  in  my  parlour,"  Bury  W.  and  I.,  p.  82  ;  also 
ibid.,  p.  146,  "  my  leyver  of  siluer  parcel  gilt  "  in  the  will  of  Agnes  Hals, 
1552.  Levins  has  "  A  lauer,  lauacrum,  imbrex",  74.  40.  Cp.  also 
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Baret,  cit.  Wheatley,  Manipulus,  p.  301 — "a  laver  or  an  ewer  out  of 
which  water  is  poured  upon  the  hands  to  wash  them." 

Leames,  Collers,  Cupples.    47. 

Lese.  68.  "  Lose."  An  archaic  form,  O.E.  leosan,  M.E.  lesen,  frequent 
in  Chaucer. 

Limbecks.     30.     Palsgrave,  "  Lembyke  for  a  styllatory — lembie." 

Lockeram.  8.  Tymms  in  his  notes  to  Bury  W.  and  I.,  p.  259,  says 
that  this  was  probably  a  coarse  kind  of  linen.  Agnes  Hals  of  Bury  in 
1554  leaves  to  "  Mother  Huntman,  a  new  vayle  and  a  locker om  kercher  ". 
Bury  W.  and  L,  p.  147. 

Long  pepper,  Graynes.  38.  Long  piper  occurs  in  a  fifteenth-century 
Lat.-Engl.  Vocab.  as  the  equivalent  of  Piper  longum,  W.W.  603.  4. 
Cp.  also  longe  peper,  Bk.  of  Keruynge  (1508)  in  Babees  Book,  p.  267  ; 
further,  Babees  Book,  p.  126, 1.  141,  "Graynes,  ginger,  longe  pepur"  &c. 

Lukes,  veluet  of.  6.  Made  at  Liege  (Du.  Luiksch  f.  Lutk).  "A 
jaket  of  fyne  lukes  velvet,"  1545,  Lane.  Wills,  ii.  63. 

Lurch.     58.     A  discomfiture. 

Lye  pots.     41.     Levins  has  "Lye  for  washing,  lixiuium",  99.  7. 

Males,  pattrelles,  and.  54.  "  Wallet,  portmanteau."  See  the  fifteenth- 
century  vocab.  W.W.  656.  10,  where  we  find  "  male  "  as  the  equivalent  of 
"  mantica  ",  and  again  W.W.  665.  15.  Prompt,  has  "  male  of  trussynge 
and  caryage,  mantica  "  ;  Levins,  "  A  Male,  mantica,"  1 7.  5.  Palsgrave 
has  "  Male  to  put  stoffe  in — masle  ". 

Marmalade.  37.  Levins  has  "  Marmalad,  spice,  meloplacus  ",  8.  45, 
and  "  Marmalet,  melaphacus  ",  93.  21. 

Maundes.  Pref.  100.  Catholicon  has  "  Mawnde  escale,  ubi  mete 
vesselle  ".  Minsheu  has  "  a  Maund,  or  great  basket ".  Cotgrave  has 
"  Maund  panier,  corbeille  ". 

Mayles,  Claspes,  Eyes,  and.  55.  Palsgrave,  "  Mayle  that  receyveththe 
claspe  of  a  gowne  into  it — porte." 

Millions.  17.  "Melons."  Palsgrave,  "Afy/o«afrute— melon."  Cotgrave, 
"  A  Million  (or  melon)  Melon."  Minsheu  has  "  Mi/on  vi  Melon  and 
Pompion".  Tusser  has  "Musk  million",  p.  94,  No  40,  1.  8. 

Moates,  hosen  without.  1 1 .  Palsgrave,  "  Mote  on  a  gowne  or  garment 
— povtie." 

Moule  spades.  29.  A  spade  for  digging  up  moles,  evidently  the 
same  implement  that  Tusser  calls  a  "  sharp  moulspare  with  barbs,  that  the 
mowles  do  so  rue",  Tusser,  p.  38,  v.  18.  Possibly //#*/<?  in  our  text  is 
a  mistake  for  spare = spear. 
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Mllflers.     12.     Levins,  "Muffler,  focale,"  75.  31. 

Myghts="  mites."    Pref.  88.     For  spelling  cp.  remarks  on  delight  above. 

Mutton,  see  Laced  mutton,  ante. 

Mylners.  Pref.  83.  "Millers."  O.E.  mylnere,  M.E.  milner\  cp. 
Catholicon — "a  Milner  molendinarius ". 

Nayle  pearsers.     43. 

Neuerthrift.     69.     "Ne'er-do-weel." 

Occupy eng,  sb.  occupation.  Pref.  23.  Palsgrave,  "  Occupy  eng  of  the 
mynde";  Cotgrave  has  "An  occupying  occupation;  Ne"goce." 

Occupyers.  Pref.  32.  "  Those  who  practice  certain  conduct."  Cotgrave, 
"The  occupier  (or  possessor  of  a  thing)." 

Owches.  9.  "A  stud  or  setting  for  jewels  of  any  form  or  material." 
Cp.  Tymms,  Bury  W.  and  I.,  p.  247 ;  also  cp.  ibid.,  pp.  36,  37,  where 
we  have  "  a  litil  noivche  of  gold  ",  and  "  an  nowche  of  gold  ".  Minsheu 
has  "an  Ouche  or  brooche".  In  the  will  of  the  Countess  of  Warwick, 
1439,  mention  is  made  of  "myn  oyche  with  my  grete  diamond,  and  my 
Noych  with  my  baleys  ",  E.  E.  Wills,  p.  1 1 8.  1 6. 

Panyers  for  Pedders.  45.  Catholicon  has  "  A  Panjar  opoferetrum, 
canistrum,  cartallum,  calathus  ".  The  word  occurs  as  early  as  Trevisa's 
Higden ;  cp.  Herrtage's  note  in  Cathol.  Palsgrave,  "  Pannyer  a  basket." 
Cotgrave,  "Afennier,  Panier,  corbeillon." 

Partlets.  13.  "  The  loose  collar  of  a  doublet,  to  be  set  on  or  taken  off 
by  itself,"  Tymms,  Bury  W.  and  I.,  p.  259.  See  also  the  will  of 
Agnes  Hals,  ibid.,  p.  146,  "  my  best  velvet partlet"  Levins  has  "  Partlet 
strophium",  87.  7.  Baret,  cit.  Wheatley,  Manipulus,  317,  has  "A 
neckerchiefe  or  partlet,  strophium  ".  Cotgrave  has  "  Partlet  gorgias, 
gorgerette." 

Pattrelles  and  Males.  54.  Paytrelle  and  Paytrylle  occur  in  fifteenth- 
century  Glossaries,  W.W.  628.  7  and  665.  36  respectively,  in  both  cases 
= ante/a.  The  editors  explain  the  word  as  "  the  strap  across  the  horse's 
breast"  and  refer  to  the  Ballad  of  True  Thomas — "His  paytrelle  was 
of  a  rialle  fyne,  Hir  cropur  was  of  arape","  &c.  Cp.  W.W.,  p.  628. 
Levins  has  "A  Paytrel,  antilena",  56.  37,  and  Palsgrave,  "  Peytrell  for 
a  horse,  poietrail,"  and  also  "poytrell  parte  of  an  horse  harnesse". 

Past  clothes.     13. 

Pastour.     60.     Pasture. 

Peckes.  28.  A  measure,  cp.  "  Batus,  a  bushell  vel  secundum  alios  trium 
modiorum  a  pecke"  W.W.  567.  43.  Palsgrave,  "Pecke  a  measure — 
quart." 
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Pedders,  poulters  and — that  ryde  day  and  nyght.  Pref.  57.  Catholicon 
has  "  a  Pedder  (A  Pedare  or  A  Ptdlare),  revolus,  negociator."  Peoddarc 
is  found  as  early  as  Ancren  Riwle ;  cp.  Heritage's  note  in  Catholicon. 
Levins  has  "a  Pedder,  circuitor".  Tusser  has  "packsaddle  and^<?*/" 
which  is  a  kind  of  basket.  Tusser,  No.  17,  v.  5,  p.  36. 

Pedlers.  Pref.  61.  For  early  use  see  Catholicon  forms  of  preceding 
word.  Palsgrave,  Cotgrave,  and  Minsheu  all  have  Pedlar.  Cp.  also 
Heritage's  note  to  Pedder  in  Catholicon. 

Peeles,  Bakers  long  peeles.  25.  "  Baker's  shovel  with  a  flat  disk  at  the 
end."  N.E.D.  O.F.  pele\  cp.  "Patina,  a  Peek",  fifteenth-century 
Lat.-Engl.  Vocab.,  W.W.  600.  46.  On  the  other  hand  Levins  has 
"A  Peek,  pala,  scalmus",  59.  21. 

Penknyues.  40.  This  word  is  found  in  the  fifteenth-century  Nominale 
W.W.  682.  21,  "  Artavus  a  penknyfe." 

Pennours,  Inke  homes  and.  4.  "Pen  cases."  Catholicon  has 
"a  Penner  and  a  nynkehorne;  calamarium ".  The  word  interprets 
pcnnarium  in  the  fifteenth-century  Glossaries;  Pennere,  W.W.  601.  34, 
and  pener,  ibid.,  682.  15.  In  the  latter  case,  the  word  immediately 
preceding  is  a  horne,  and  that  which  follows,  ynkc,  which  shows  the  same 
verbal  association  as  in  our  text.  Palsgrave  has  "  Penner  and  ynkehorne 
— escriptoire  ". 

Pincases.  40.  Levins  has  "A  Pincase,  acicularium ",  36.  47. 
Palsgrave  has  "  Pyncase — esplinguette  ".  Cotgrave  has  "  Tabouret — a 
pin-pillow  or  p incase  ". 

Pinsons — Fyles.     35.     Palsgrave,  "  Pynsons  of  yrone — estricquoyres." 

Pitpat,  to  tale  and  retale  for  money,  pitpat.     Pref.  16.     Ready  money. 

Pockes  for  Hogs.  47.  Palsgrave,  "  Poke  or  bagge."  The  expression 
in  the  text  is  one  of  Newbery's  jokes,  and  is  a  reference  to  "  buieing  or 
selling  a  pig  in  a  poke  ",  which  phrase  occurs  Tusser,  No.  1 6,  v.  3,  p.  34. 

Poinct.  10.  Palsgrave  has  "  Poynt  for  one's  hose — esguillete"; 
Cotgrave  has  "  Esguilleter  to  truss  the  points — Esguillette  a  point — 
Esguillette  de  souliers.  The  straps."  Also  "  A  point  for  the  hose — 
Esguillette  ". 

Po maunders.  40.  A  ball  of  scent,  originally  an  "apple  of  amber", 
but  afterwards  applied  to  any  utensil  in  which  perfumes  were  carried 
about  the  person.  Cp.  Tymms  in  Bury  W.  and  I.,  p.  259.  On  p.  145 
ibid.,  in  the  will  of  Agnes  Hals  of  Bury,  1554,  mention  is  made  of 
a  "pomander  of  gold".  Levins  has  "  A  Pomander  diapasma",  80.  13. 
Palsgrave,  "  Pommaundre  to  smell  to." 

Possenets.     21.     A   small   pot   or   skillet.     The   word   with   slight 
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variations  of  spelling  occurs  six  times  in  the  fifteenth-century  Glossaries. 
Cp.  "  ursiolus  a  posnet ",  W.W.  724.  36.  Cp.  also  Bury  W.  and  I., 
p.  151,  "one  postnet  to  seath  meat  in,"  Will  of  Andrew  Cranewise, 
1558.  Prompt,  has  "  Posnet,  urcius,  urciolus  ".  Levins  has  "  Postnet, 
urceolus",  87.  20.  Palsgrave,  "Posnet,  a  lytel  potte";  Baret,  cit. 
Wheatley,  Manipulus,  p.  323,  "A  posnet,  or  sekllit,  chytra." 

Pottels.  29.  Two-quart  measure.  The  fifteenth-century  Glossaries 
have  potel  laguncula,  W.W.  591.  20,  and  the  same  word  interprets 
patella,  ibid.,  604.  26.  Cp.  also  the  Will  of  John  Baret  of  Bury,  1463, 
"a. potel  pot,"  W.  and  I.,  p.  23  ;  also  ibid.,  p.  97,  "a  quart  pott  of 
pewter  or  of  a  pottell,"  will  of  Anne  Baret,  1 504.  Tusser,  "  Thencrease 
of  a  pottle"  No.  21,  v.  12,  p.  57.  Palsgrave,  " Pottell  measure 
— quarte."  Cotgrave,  "A  Pottle — Mesure,  contenant  deux  quarts 
Anglois." 

Poulters.  Pref.  52.  Catholicon,  "  Pulter  Auigerulus."  Levins  has 
"  Poulter  auiarius  ",  76. 16;  Tusser,  Pulter,  No.  21.  9,  p.  56;  Palsgrave, 
"Pulter— povllaillier";  Cotgrave,  " Poulter  Poulaillier,  triballeur." 

Pooyes,  Pulpets  and.     64. 

Powle  and  pyll.  Pref.  34 .  Levins  has  "  To  Poule  by  bribes,  depeculari ", 
218.  21. 

Powles  and  pylles,  such  as  p.  and  p.      Pres.  PI.  vb.     66. 

Pulpets  and  pooyes.  64.  Palsgrave  has  "  Pulpy t  to  preche  in — 
pulpitre  "  ;  but  Cotgrave  under  Poul-pitre  has  "  A  Lectern  (high)  Desk, 
or  Pulpit ;  also  a  press  for  books  to  stand  in  ;  also  a  Stage,  or  part  of 
a  Theatre  wherein  Players  act ".  In  our  text  the  word  may  mean  either 
a  desk,  or  a  bookshelf. 

Pursers,  Bag-makers,  "purse-makers."  Pref.  71.  "  A  purser,  bursarius," 
Catholicon.  Palsgrave,  "Purser — boursier." 

Pyll,  powle  and.     Pref.  34. 

Quernes.  Querne  stockes.  30.  "  A  Que me  mola  manualis ;  a  Quernc 
stoffe  molucrum,"  Catholicon. 

Rackets.  25.  Levins  has  "A  Racket  reticulum  ",  37.  34;  Minsheu, 
"  A  rochet  or  racket,  reticulum." 

Rax=  Racks.  57.  Rhymes  with  wax  and  flax.  Levins  has  "  a  Racke 
for  a  crosbowe,  harpax  ",  5.  1 6,  and  "  a  Racke  for  fodder,  persepe ", 
5.18. 

Rayles.  12.  "A  kind  of  garment."  O.E.bragl.  A  fifteenth-century  L  at.  - 
Engl.  Vocab.  has  "Reticulum,  a  calle,  a  rayle  or  rayne"  W.W.  607.  45 
and  46 ;  Cooper,  under  Reticulum,  has  "  a  coyfe  or  calle  to  weare  on  the 
head  ".  Agnes  Hals  of  Bury,  in  1 554,  leaves  in  her  will — "  to  Elizabeth 
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Sparke  Wedow — oon  of  my  night  railes"  and  to  "Mother  Huntman,  a  new 
rayle  " ;  cp.  Bury  W.  and  I.,  pp.  146-7.  Cotgrave  has  "  a  worn  aus  rai/c, 
Pignon" ;  Levins  has  "A  Rayl for  a  woman,  amictorium  ",  1 98.  3 7  ;  and 
Palsgrave,  "Rayle  for  a  woman's  necke."  Huloet  has  same  entry  as 
Levins;  cp.  Wheatley's  note,  Manipulus,  p.  329. 

Raynes.  8.  Cloth  of  Rennet.  Cp.  "  peyre  of  schetes  of  Reynes  "  in 
will  of  Lady  Alice  West,  139,  E.  E.  W.,  p.  4.  16 ;  cp.  also  FurnivalPs 
note  in  Glossary,  ibid. 

Rocks,  whorles,  spindelles  and.  1 8.  "  Distaff."  "A  Rokke  (or  a  distafe), 
colus,"  Catholicon.  Palsgrave  has  "  Rocke,  to  spynne  with,  quenoille  ". 

Rolling  pinnes.     48.     Cotgrave,  "  Rotting  pinne  raileau." 

Ropers.  Pref.  73.  "  Rope  makers."  * « A  Raper,  cordator,"  Catholicon. 
(Northern  form).  Levins  has  "  A  Roper,  restio  ",  76.  25.  Palsgrave, 
"  Roper,  a  rope  maker,  cordier";  Baret,  cit.  Wheatley,  Manipulus, 
p.  333,  "A  roper,  he  that  hangeth  himself,  restio." 

Rowles  for  past.     2  5.      Same  as  Rolling  pinnes. 

Rout,  the  ruflyng.  Pref.  108.  Levins  has  "A  Route  of  men,  caterua, 
turba",  228.  24. 

Safegardes.  12.  A  kind  of  over-mantle.  Levins  has  merely  "A 
Sauegarde,  securitas,  tutamen",  30.  42.  Cotgrave  has  "A  woman's 
safegard — Surcot ",  and  under  the  latter — "  an  upper  kirtle,  or  garment 
worn  over  a  kirtle." 

Saultes,  spoones  and  trenchers.  "  Salt  cellars."  1 9.  "  Salt  boxes,  dishes, 
or  cellars."  Agnes  Hals  of  Bury  (1554)  bequeaths  "my  best  syluer 
salt  with  a  cover ",  &c.,  Bury  W.  and  I.,  p.  1 44,  and  in  the  same  will 
occurs  "the  seid  gilt  salt  with  the  cover".  Cp.  also  fifteenth-century 
Metrical  Vocab.,  W.  W.  686.  9,  "  salte  parapsis."  Further,  in  Russell's 
Book  of  Nurture  (sixteenth  century),  Babees  Book,  p.  130,  1.  208, 
"  At  the  other  ende  of  the  table,  a  salt  with  2  trenchers  sette  ye." 

Saulters  and  Sopers.  Pref.  93.  The  fifteenth-century  Nominale  has 
"  a  salter,  salinarius  ",  W.W.  686.  3  4.  Levins  has  "A  Salter,  salarius", 
74.  30.  Palsgrave,  "  Salter,  grencher,  marchand  de  sel." 

Scant,  nothyng  shal  be  s.  Pref.  50.  "  Lacking."  Levins,  "  scant,  rarus, 
carus,"  25.  7. 

Scummers.  23.  Palsgrave,  "Scummer,  escumette."  Cotgrave,  "Scummer, 
Escumeur,  escumoir." 

Scuppets  and  Payles.  55.  Tusser  has  skuppat,  p.  38,  v.  19.  Accord- 
ing to  Payne  and  Heritage's  note  in  the  Glossary,  the  word  means 
"a  spade  used  in  draining  and  making  narrow  ditches." 
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Seles.    See  Collers  seles. 

"^ 

Seg.      53.     Reeds,  sedge,  probably  for  thatching. 

Sheres  for  Sheremen.     50.     "  Shears  or  scissors."     Catholicon  has — 

"  a  pare  of  Scheres,  forfex." 
Shoone.     56.     "  Shoes."     Weak  pi.  form. 

Simnels  and  bunnes.  31.  A  kind  of  cake.  The  word  with  various 
spellings  is  common  in  the  fifteenth-century  Glossaries,  e.  g.  "  artocopus 
symnelk",  W.W.  658.  I  ;  "  Ortocopus  a  Symenel,"  ibid.  599.  28,  &c. 
Palsgrave,  "  Symnell  brede." 

SkepS.  28.  Kind  of  basket.  "  And  into  skeppes  newe  hem  haste  as 
blyve,"  Pallad.  on  Husbondrie,  190.  105.  <{A  Skepe,  canistrum,  cofinus," 
Catholicon.  See  Herrtage's  note  on  the  word,  p.  341.  Levins  has 
"  A  Skeppe,  a  measure  for  come  ",  70.  5.  In  his  enumeration  of  stable 
furniture  Tusser  has  "  A  pitchfork,  a  doong  fork,  seeue,  skep,  and  a  bin  ", 
No.  17,  v.  3,  p.  35. 

Sleads,  baskets  and.  Pref.  100.  "Traha,  a  sled"  fifteenth-century 
Nominale,  W.W.  724.  26.  Prompt.,  "  Slede  (instrument)  to  draw 
wythe."  Levins  has  "a  sledde,  traha",  48.  30.  Palsgrave,  "Slede  to 
drawe  a  thyng  upon." 

Slops,  makers  of.  Pref.  73.  Used  in  various  senses.  Levins,  "A 
sloppe,  lumbare,"  169.  6.  Palsgrave,  "  Sloppe,  a  night  gowne."  Cotgrave 
has  "  A  Sloppe,  Haut  de  chausses  ",  also  "  Wide  sloppes,  quere  guerses ', 
and  under  the  latter,  "Wide  slops  or  Gallogaskins,  great  Gascon  or 
Spanish  hose." 

Sowse,  trim  tubbes  for.  22.  Some  kind  of  stewed  meat;  cp.  " sovsf 
succidium",  in  the  fifteenth-century  Lat.-Engl.  Vocab.,  W.W.  614.  20. 
Sowse  also  occurs  in  Catholicon  with  the  same  meaning.  According  to 
Heritage  in  his  note  on  the  word  (Catholicon,  p.  3  50)  Souse  was  the 
"  technical  name  for  the  pickled  feet  and  ears  of  a  pig  ".  He  notes 
further  that  a  "  dark  of  the  sonvce-tub  "  is  mentioned  in  Nichol's  Progress 
of  Q.  Elizabeth,  i.  137.  Cp.  Tusser's  lines: — 

Thy  measeled  bacon,  hog,  sow,  or  thy  bore, 
Shut  vp  for  to  heale,  for  infecting  thy  store : 
Or  kill  it  for  bacon,  or  sowce  it  to  sell, 
For  Flemming,  that  loues  it  so  deintily  well. 

Tusser,  No.  12,  v.  37,  p.  52. 

Stoppels,  wickers  and.  29.  "  Stopper  for  bottle."  Levins,  "  Stoppel,  ob- 
structorium,"  57.  10,  and  Stopple,  124.  39  and  170.  12,  in  the  latter 
place =epistomium.  Palsgrave,  "  Stoppell  of  a  botell,  estoupayl." 
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Buckets  and  Sirrups.  37.  Levins,  "  Sucket,  spice,  succus,"  93.  26; 
Cotgrave,  "Carbassat,  wet  sucket,"  cit.  Wheatley,  Manipulus,  p.  347. 
Also  "  Sucket,  Sorte  de  confiture,  ou  dragge,  a  wet  sucket  made  of  (white) 
pompion  sliced,  Carbasset." 

Sumners,  Scriueners  and.  Pref.  76.  "  Hie  sitarius,  a  sumncr"  Pictorial 
Vocab.,  W.W.  781.  14.  Cotgrave,  "A  Sumner,  Appariteur." 

Tabrets.  49.  "  Kind  of  small  drum."  Cotgrave  has  "  Tabor  (or  Tabret), 
Tabour,  Tabourin,  bedon,  tabourinet,  tabouresse,  tambour". 

Tappes,  makers  of.  Pref.  85.  Levins  has  "Tappe,  fistulum,  epistomium", 
27.  II. 

Testers.  14.  "  Part  of  a  bed/'  Levins,  "Tester,  canopus,"  73.  18; 
Palsgrave,  "  Testar  for  a  bedde — dossier"  ;  Cotgrave,  "a  beds  teaster, 
ciel,  a  round  teaster,  pavilion  d'un  lict." 

Toothpikers.  40.  Cotgrave  has  "A  tooth-picker,  Cure-dent ",  also 
"  Cure-oreille,  ear-picker  ". 

Tramels,  treuets  and.  24.  "Tramel/um,  a  traysus,  vel  quoddam  genus 
retis,  a  tramayle"  Lat.-Engl.  Vocab.,  fifteenth  century,  W.W.  617.  17, 
1 8.  Cp.  also  Will  of  Sir  R.  Cooke,  Bury  W.  and  L,  p.  130,  "the 
tramely  in  the  chimney."  Tymms,  p.  257,  defines  as  "a  moveable  iron 
bar  over  the  fire  to  hang  pots  on  ". 

Trunkes  for  Eles.  52.  Catholicon  has  "a  Trunke,  gurgustum".  See 
Wheatley's  note,  "Trunking"  in  Whitby  dialect,  is  lobster  and  crab 
catching  with  trunk-shaped  framings  of  wand  work  covered  with  netting, 
&c.  Prompt,  has  "  nassa,  Trunke  ",  and  the  former,  according  to  Baret,  is 
a  "  wale  or  bowe  net  to  take  fish  ".  Palsgrave  has  lt  Trunke  for  fysshe — 
boutique  a  poisson,  nacelle  ". 

Tumbrelles.  66.  " Tutibarium,  a tumbrell"  Lat.-Engl.  Vocab., fifteenth 
century,  W.W.  618.  17.  "Plough,  tumbrel,  cart,  waggon,  and  waine," 
Tusser,  No.  16,  v.  7,  p.  35.  Palsgrave,  "Tumrell  cart,  tumbreau." 

Tricks,  chaffers,  lauers,  towels  and  fine  t.  21.  The  adj.  trick,  "clean, 
neat,  tidy,"  &c.,  occurs  in  Tusser.  Cotgrave  has  "to  trick  up,  orner, 
ajolier,  ajoliver,  paver,  attiffer",  &c. 

Tunder  boxes.    54.     "  Tinder  box."    Palsgrave,  "  Tunder  boxe,  boytte  de 

fusil.     Tunder,  to  lyght  a  matche." 
Valances.     16.     "Adobyll  valaunce,"  Bury  W.  and  I.,  p.  82,  1493. 

Cotgrave,  "  The  valance  (of  a  bed),  Les  pendons  d'un  lict." 
Vardyngales.      12.     Cotgrave  has  "A  vardingale,  Vertrigalle,  vertu- 

gadin,  hausse-plie,  hoche-plie".  Under  "  Hause-eul"  he  has  "  A  French 
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Vartingale,  or  (more  properly)  the  kind  of  roll  used  by  such  women  as 
wear  no  Vardingales ".  "Hause-plie,  A  Vardingale  (termed  so  by 
Citizens  wives)." 

Vyalles.  49.  Levins,  «  A  PiaU,  phiola,"  13.15.  Palsgrave,  "  Vyall, 
a  glasse — fiolle." 

Wantels  for  packes.  45.  A  rope  or  strap  for  fastening  a  pack  to 
a  horse.  Cp.  "  my  best  pack  sadel  withe  a  new  wante,  and  wantyrop 
with  the  best  girt",  &c.,  Bury  W.  and  I.,  p.  155,  1569.  Cp.  also 
Tusser's  Husbandry,  No.  17,  v.  5,  p.  36,  "A  panel  and  wantey,  pack- 
saddle  and  ped." 

Warbraces.  32.  Originally  "  warde  brace  ".  See  this  word,  glossing 
brachiale  in  Lat.-Engl.  Vocab.,  fifteenth  century,  W.W.  568.  36. 

Wast  cotes.     12. 

Wasse=was.     61.     Rhymes  with  glasse,  passe. 

Wickers, and stoppels.  29.  "Baskets."  Catholicon,  aa  Wicker,  vitiligo, 
vimen,  vitulamen,"  &c.  "  Basket  of  wickers"  occurs  Paston  Letters 
(ann.  1459).  See  Wheatley's  note.  Levins,  "  A  Wicker,  vimen,'*  77.  26. 

Wimbils,  Chyselles  and.  43.  "  An  auger."  Cp.  "  Wymbyl  or  persowre, 
terebellum,"  Prompt. ;  «  A  Wymble,  terebrum,"  Levins,  132.3.  "  Cart 
ladder  and  wimble,  with  percer  and  hod,"  Tusser,  No.  17,  v.  6,  p.  36. 

Whight.  Pref.  3  8.  The  colour.  A  common  sixteenth-century  spelling. 
Frequent  in  Spenser,  occurs  also  in  Tusser,  cp.  No.  15,  v.  12,  p.  31. 

Wroottyng,  Rynges  for.  47.  Levins,  "  to  Wrootc,  vertere,  depopulari/' 
178.36. 
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THEPREFACE 

O  D  tbe  great  geuer,of  terf  ue  anD  grace* 

toatb  plantcD  man  here,  but  fo:  a  fpace: 

ifco  hue  ano  toiearnc,bp  bis  Dotation, 

2Eo  ferae  C£oD  anD  mah,bp  tbeir  oiOinattom 

S3o  brc  anD  to  fel,  a  cc  o  iov  n  g  to  tru  tb,  s 

33  better  it  be  ut  age  o:  in  routb: 

£>ome  fo i  to  trauar tr ,  o:  to  labour  Umb  talcs, 

<3nD  fome  al  ttcir  l^fe,  to  ftunpe  lit  fcales. 

$>omcbr  DiuiniticDoctfi  bon  our  attar  nc, 

Eo  bccliicf  of  the  clergpe,m  learning  to  raignc:  io 

nno  foinc  to  tf)t  lam  ,as  grace  Doctb  tbe  m  call, 

$!nD  fome  to  gent)  fctcnrcc,ag  mod  ton  to  fall* 

1  as  3F  bane  mv  cbannce  no  Ui,  a  d^arcbannt  to  bet> 

^o  al  the  lubolc  U)o:*o>  tobonD  men  anofrar; 

Eo  creott  02  lenD^fromtbt^Daf  to  tbat,  '5 

So  tale  ano  rctale,fo2nroncv  pitpat. 

SCo  bt  arc  n  oU)  mp  name,  vou  tu^l  be  glaft, 

0nD  tlmt  (bal  ?ou  UnoU),bott)  mcrp  and  faro: 

^pp  name  t5truelp,2)wff  Pragmatic^, 

&  man  rtcb  ano  buff  ,Uittb  tbpngcs  \funAu*.  3  ° 

^02l!onr,pcarlc>02  golD,  ano  alfcjw&esof  tDarc, 

j'ionc  Dpon  cartb, untb  me  can  cumpare: 

fR^ne  ocruprcng  t* ,  br  fea  anD  bp  iano, 

$10  pou  (ball  bereafter  tuell  tinoerftanft* 

Clj2iffenant>  hearten,  of  mpmattbaunUpfe  bp^  *$ 

o  3  agapne  of  tbetra,  o;  c  is  j  l^oulo  Ipe; 

^otu  trulr^to  bpe^ano  trulp  to  fell, 

3*agcDOtbrng(aus  3  ftaae  fjearo  tell) 

#f  tt  be  t)fefi  aeeo#png  to  rpgbf » 

15oth  Coo  anD  man, in  it  Oocth  odpgftf,  30 

i?ut  falfe  Uieigbte^  anD  meafureg  be  erecrablCj 

3nD  to  the  orcupper*  moft  Dampnable: 

$11fo  s3furp  anD  )&tmonte,be  tbpnge0  as  pll, 

ft  no  al  that  tbe  people  Doetb  potole  anD  ppiU 

anD  as  3  bauebearDteilbpp^otcatton,  35 

EbatertoKton  ts  as  great  abbotntnatton: 

0s  all  mcnoocltnolD^as  loell  as  Doe  3, 

cdbigbt  from  bladte^to  Ipue  o;  to  Dp* 

tWJberefo^  gmDreaDer,marfee  foell  in  mpnD, 

CTfto  batb  of  me  natfe,  as  folotnetb  (n  Kpno; 


OR  DECLARATION; 

oftlwn,monei?to  tattft, 
#oU)  tomelufto  that  topll,  31  baueto  oifpatcf 


Wares  fo;  their  money,  fine  pleafaunt  ano  b;auc: 
45  ld£fl)0ppes,  JDeanes,anO  2Doctours,of  me  map  fpeeoc, 

^:icfte3,CiarUcs,nnD  &ertcns7of  al  that  tbepnee&e* 
feca,enipcrour0  ano  lunges,  o:  &uetnes  m  oegrrc, 


50  c'etttplmcn  anD  jPcomen,  noting  Hal  Icfcant. 


spuft  come  o  :  elg  fcno,to  mp  rtjop  fo^  geaict 
<ai  occupations  to  me  mult  refo;t  , 
jD^obntanottea  fcif,  to  others  coumfo:t» 
55  SU  15;cU)crs3,BaUrr6,15utci)trs  anDCroUcSt 

,  ano  fellers 


ai  Fanuours  anD  o\uncrs,tl)at  tit  monep  oelp  jbt, 
flUaottcaries,  grocers,  to  me  lurU  enclpne, 
60  01  CDapfters,  oatntncr3ttbat  felleth  gcoD  lupne: 


fll  true  ]}>ofteUers,anD  keepers  of  3nne*. 
31  Meiers,  (wrirduer*>,&>!)ei-emcn  ano 
31  Caroers,&pinner0,anD1^0epeffein  pullers;  . 

6?  ai  SD?ers,2Djapers,anD  Mercers  Ipbetopfe, 

ai  9\'Hxemrn,  anD  ^emefters.  tijat  )  tan  ocnpfc. 
ai  )i3;o|>Dcrers,&aplers,^utlter0  ana  lUmnrrs, 
31  tuiphollfers,  Brokers,  furriers  ano  fefeinners; 
aid5olDfmrtbes,  Copper  fmrtljes,fine  02  plapne, 

70  ai  li5lacfeefmitbes,U5laDcfmitbes,ano  CD>iouers  tertamc* 

ai  15agmaUers,^urfers,ano  turners  of  tops, 
ai  tuomen  l)ofiers,anD  makers  of  Oops: 
ai  Coller  maUcrs,liopcrs,anD  burners  of  0^es9 
ai  makers  of  j^ets,  ano  tattbers  of  J^pUcs. 

75  ai  \aeluterers,1Lpnfeers,(!5lafters,ano^lummers, 

aiitaU)pers,pjoiours,^cnueners,  ano  ^umners: 
c0raiters,Caruers,ano  painacrs  of  clotbes 


ai  3ruTonrcr3>^urbufl)crs,  ano  Cutlers  alfc, 

%l  coftaro  mongers, 
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SI  harbours,  Cortb  02afoers,ano  j*  etberteO  typumr, 

01  £ollt?ers,££l  BO  matters,  ano  gcoD  Btlltt  clpuers, 

01  cpplncrs,^aultfters,anO  j*  ounoers  of  belie*, 

01  i52afiers,lpotters,ano  makers  of  toelles: 

01  S>aoicrs,g>aU)rers,anO  makers  of  tappes,  85 

01  makers  ano  DicITcrs  of  bats,  bmOes,anO  capped 

^ai  makers  of  atmt^atia  iantiio:nfs  fo:  l^gbts, 


01  Cl)erurgien5,^!)t0cten$,rtat  tJtfitet!)  tfte  Ctbe, 

0i  makers  of  lpme>of  tple,  ano  of  bjtcfee*  90 

31  E>tggar0,  that  occupied  fyoueld,mattocke0  and  rafee09 

01  Reapers,  ano  ^oxuer0,ofco:neantiofb:ake0; 

$i  &aniter0,anD  &opew,  in  CttteanD  Colune, 

01  Carrars  ano  Carter0,tbat  D:vuctp  and  DO  tune. 

01  Coiuper0,ant!  Curnar0,anuiCanncr0  of  leather,  95 


01  Carpenters,  joiners,  ano  makers  of  balles* 

01  !5oU)pers,f  letcijers,ano  makers  of  beaos, 

01  malms  of  too2nr0,nraundes,bafkets  ana  fleaos:  100 

01  makers  of  <fclaiTes>ana  k>o;kers  luttbfpera 

01  makers  of  ^aftes,anOOwlyers  of  toper, 

01  makersruf  Combr0>anofo:crcrjs  of  ii>£5, 

01  ^pertacle  makers,fo^  oimfigbteD  epes: 

01  f^atfters  of  fljtps,  ano  partners  boloe,  i05 


, 

01  matters  of  spufuke,  ano  Buglers  Itc  n  t, 
01  ^Blavers  ano  ^mftrelles,  ano  t!)e  rufl^ng  rout; 
01  oanparions,  noto  fcnoer  tOe  &unne, 
5^oitobeb2iefe,Uittbmel)auetoOQ)ne: 
0nO  tbat  fl)allpou  knoto^perfedlK'  ano  tpue, 
i5p  reao^ng  tbts  bojke,as  here  after  ooeft  enfuc* 

C^no  tbus  enoetb  the  oedaratton,  of  tfte  great  ^ar 
tbauntof  tbetuo;lo  :  calleo  ®i 


no 


anofiis  calling  of  peoplefo 
faleof  Ijismarcbaiuiopfe;  tw'tb  a  rebearfallof 


THE  NAMES  OF 

r^at  laefcefeftr,  tubat  fefeepou,  tufcat  totH  pott  bpe* 
Come  bcthei:  to  nice,  Icobe  luljat  you  can  type; 
31  bane  to  fell  of  all  ttjpn  gca  tonfcer  tfte  &fcpe 
Zl®fcat  lache  T>OU  mi?  mailers  ^  Come  ftet&er  to  me* 

C  31  ftaue  to  fell  bo>Ues  ,  fo?  men  of  Detnwe, 
^Ind  brohcs  of  all  latoeg,  molt  pieafaunt  antt  fvnc: 
£Df  al  0rteganu  g>to^«ia«  raenfopilendrne, 
Wifai  lacfee  pou  ODent^lnran^  Come  better  to  me. 

CK  ftaue  all  tfte  Ijolp  SDottoar0,anD  other  tu:^ter0  grauc, 
l5n)ke0ofaU  languages,  here  mar  r^ubauc: 
Cabled  anD  balance,  fao  mcrv  anD  b:ane, 
ca  ft  at  to  it  that  rou  lacUcc'  come  tjetftcc  to  me* 

€L  l  bane  tnlie  paper  anD  penned,  to  lofte  imtfi  a  barge, 
.T  nUe  lio  :nes  ,  am  pennour  s  ,  fine  fmall  ano  large; 
fainter*  anD  a  b  c  es,  anD  bmkeg  of  fmall  charge, 
m  tjat  lac^e  pou  ^colier0  ;  come  he  ther  to  me* 

'*  *  ?j 

C  M6at  lacke  t?ott  gmb  people  y  come  Setter  fai?:e  ma^Df  , 
tSdhatbtJeroti  tol)atfofcepou:>fpeafce,  benotaffra^oe; 
i^ere  10  to  be  tuwgrtfo  tttttf^n§e5ial«  fa)?ue, 
OBotf)  fo?  t)\$\)  ano  lotii,  come  ijefter  to  ine* 

C  a  8aue  to  arcs  fo:  CDmperour09 


Damage,  feilte,  &atten,  anD  fine  tHteluet  of  ilufee0, 
What  lache  r  ou>  tutjat  b)?e  ^ou  ^  come  hetljer  to  me, 

C3I  ftauc  fine  purple,  &earlet,anD  clotfrt)fgrapne, 
Drench  hajDC,caps^at«,  from  Venice 


CT  tat  lac&e  p  ou  ^paDame  ^  come  better  to  me* 


fine  Camertcke,  3f  ftauefteretofell, 
fine  l^ollanD,  of  amarftean  ell: 
j^^ne  Jloefecram,  fine  Canua«,  anb  full  ten  of  $apell, 
Cd  Jat  lacfie  row  mtttrte  ^  Come  better  to  me. 

lit* 


ALLKYND  OF  WARES* 

C  31  b*uc  btllrmcnntC,b:arelctC,fine  gpjdels  and  rpngc*f 
£>iucbe0,  b;fliebc0  >and  fine  aglets  fo:  fepngcs: 
5£nangle0,bcDhe0,clafpe0,  Uutbmanp  gap  tbmgea, 
to  bat  laefee  pou  gentleman  t  come  better  to  me, 


bane  pfnnr*,pttiurMarr0,  of  gold  filfce  and  tbjad* 

feopleto  \ueare,  lubat  lato  boetb  betrti: 
G?op  ie  fo  large,nott>png  can  be  bro, 
to  bat  lacfec  i'ou  goo  peoples  come  betber  to  me* 


ir 

^pneturbin5,DubletC,anDboren  Without  inoates: 
^^ne  Daggers,  an&  fcnt>ue$*bagCpurfe0fo2  grotesf 

^  comebetbertorae* 


txlaft  r  otrsJafrgarDcs,  twrdpngalcs  anD  frocUv: 
yne  muflers,anD  rapleg,fine  (Iii?;te0  anDfmork% 
bat  lacbe  pou  gentpltuoman^  come  b  ctber  to  me 


C3  bane  partiets  Bllctf  ,  frnntletC  anU  fleueu, 

napferns,paftclotbe0,  and  gtbbetCfoitbeiieut 


ZU  bat  bv  pott  groD  tuoman  ^  Come  bctbcr  to  me 

Ci'liauefine  CEffrkbfetbew,  tubtteblefo  blaclte  anuret^          M 
H5olfter0  ann  ppllolue0  of  &>oUinc9to  lav  tinder  men0  beao" 
fyn*  tefters>curtepn00,  and  fine  wanted  ibeu; 
t22Hbat  fee!ie  t?ou,tobat  lacfee  pou  ^  Come  betber  to  me. 


CUCbaaeCouerlet^of  0rra0,  and  fine  Captffrfctuoibt,  ,5 

£5f  all  foztC  and  culloure0,  b;tgbt  fad  and  durkc: 
j&tapncd  clbtbe0  and  gmage0  ,  fromtbe  great 
tClbat  lacfce  potrmp  friend  ^  Come  betber  to  me 

C3  baae3fnkpU,Crefoell,and  gap  balances  fi:tt,  l6 

panne0  to  toarme  bedMuttb  gpne  co:de  and  Ipne: 
Cbe  monep  10  pour  ofont,and  tbe  luare  i0  mpne, 
Come  to  fo;  soar  loue,o;  come  b?e  of  me. 


treftel0,buibeler0  anoftoo;d0: 
aefee0  Simons  ano  <£art?to,ra>te0  0Wit  ons  ano  dDouro0, 
OTftat  larfce  pou  go)D  U>?ue0?  C  ome  fjetfeer  to  me* 

C3f  batte  to  fell  Carpet$,ebettr  a,  coffers  ant)  foefo*, 
,  tobo:lrs  fpmDdleis  ana  rocfc0: 


tzanqat  luarc0  0oe  ?ou  lace^  come  better  to  me* 

'9          «[  3  fjaue  table  dotbe*  fine,  ano  napfcfn0  great  a  nD  fmalf, 
^rne&aulte0,rpmnr0  ant)  trenchers,  foj  parlour  ano  ball 
jFpne  papers  Untt)  fto:ir0  ,  to  nafte  on  a  luall, 
bat  iac&e  vow  mtftns  ^  Come  better  to  me* 


20 

<3rcat  t)cflfcf0  of  Copper,  fine  latrin  ano  b:a(Tc: 
03o  th  pot0  pannes  anD  hcttel  ^fucf)  a0  neuer  tua0, 
WL  bat  I  a  c  kc  pou  (I  r  ,  to  bat  br  e  pou  ^  come  bctber  to  me* 

21          C  3  baue  piatter0  opl^e0,  fatof  er0  ann  ranDleff  fdtf, 
Cbaffer0,  Iauer07totorl0,  anD  fine  trichC» 

polTcnets  frrcng  panne0,  ano  nnr  puaar 

tttftat  i'ou  fahe^  come  better  to  me. 


23          c  3P  ftaue  of  all  tbpnge0  plenty,  to  ftirnr^  a  boufe, 
Gaelics  foubeefe,  ann  trappcs  fo:  a  SBoufc: 
5^pne  panne0  fo?  mpifee,  ano  trim  tnbbe0fo>  fotofc, 
Jp:ft  cbeape,anotben  bpe,  come  betfjer  to  me. 

23  C  ?  faue  Hatiel0,  &cummer0,  3un  Dp  jon0  ant)  fpf  t0, 

E>^PP1?  ngpanne0,pbt 


lacbe  ^oump  frieno^  come  betber  tome. 


C  3  ftaoe  fier  panne0,  fier  fo;fe?,  tonu^  trenetC  f  tramel5, 
i^ott  p;on0  ,  flel^  bmfee0,  anD  bucfeet0  fo;  toelle0: 
ffirougbe0,tra^e0,flafket0,  mo;tar0  anDpeftrt0, 
Wbat  lacte  rou  graft  m0tf>$r^  come  betberto  me. 


ALLKYNDOF  VVARES4 

«T3lftaue  ttacfeetM5al!es,anD  all  fortC  of  rales,  35 

til  ull  tarDC^Combes^  anD  fine  fptnnyng  tuples* 
Itotoles  fo:  paflUanD  fo:  IBafters  long  peeles, 
3  i)auc  fo;i?oac  mpnD,  come  Ijefber  to  me* 

C3I  hatie  fineCearres,  boultel^anD  flotuer,  26 

Long  poales  anD  erotc to,  to  buvlD  tp  a  13otuer: 
il^me  fanD  anD  Hone, to  maftelwtba  SLOtoer, 
What  lacbe  ?ou  ing  maftersf  romc  fjetber  to  me* 


27 
5!rc0fo:  15utct)en^anD 

to  fl)o^fen  tl)nr  lp«es, 
lathe  ^ou  Uiljat  buepou  ?  Conic  ^etber  to  me* 


C3ftaue  |pann^J8fo2ke£;an^flarIe^ll)o^t  anD  long  rafecs          28 
fijfcrp*  bul^elC  anDpcrhcs,  barrel  v  anDHake0: 
IBeltetf  ,  beetr  l^  anD  lueDged,  tfjat  goD  biiitt{  mafte«, 
What  lacbe  t?o«  goD  ftoufebanDc^^  Come  ijet^er  to  me. 


tmucr  canncs,  bologet(  ana  botteld, 
rttC  anD  ^oulefpaDed,  lutcferrs  f  ftoppd& 
anD  mrnfni-cii  ,  of  p?nt{  quarts  anD 
Come  fee  fo;  rour  loue^anD  fare  fo;  pouc  mone^e* 

CK  ftaue  leaDe*  fo;3aDi»er0,fine  iLtmbec^anDfft?He0,  30 

£auerne0  anD  querne  ftot  fees,  anD  great  Hones  fo;  mplle^ 
l^albecD^^olare0,ClubC  *  anD  fojetf  belles, 
OTbat  10  1  1  that  r  on  laefee  ^  Come  bertier  to  me* 


C3  ftaue  Wjmeaie  IBare  f  fefDer,  flmnelCanDfaunnc^-          31 
Cakes  loaues  anD  cracltcnrl  \  tubC  barrel  v  anD  tunnes: 
i^arcabufljes,l})alfel)afees,anD  ail  fo:tes  ofdDunnes, 
fiat  loareDoe  ^ou  lacfee  ^  Come  better  to  me* 


C3  ftatie  to  fcll^tm  potDDer,matrb  anD  gun  done.  32 

liong  bolues,  Croffe  bolues^anD  all  ttiar  to  tbem  gone: 
'«arb:aces,  fyffityng  gloues,anD  roDC  of  ^aftales  bone  , 
W^at  iacbe  pou  p  ong  mcn,j  Come  better  tome 


33 

ana  areltri**  fo?  Cartes; 
ippes  ana  tutripffoefee*}  ana  cafes  foj  Cartes, 
$11  fat  lacke  ^oti  faj^e  map&ea  *  come  fcetbcr  to  me. 


34  C  31  ftatte$iofoe«  ploto  traee,^otfe  ^arnfe  anu 
|)acke  fat5DelC  (Toilers  ^eles^anD  w&b&le  barrolbe0: 
05p:tJ  lime  ano  Htnettuig^fo;  Ic^lu  folule  ano  g>parrotDeg 
f^Hljat  Doe^ou  lacUe  frienD  r  come  better  tome, 

35  c  3  baue  to  fell  pinfon^  j^plei6,Bammer5  anD  &ati)t0, 
^)o  ?fe  fljone  jjiaple^  falters,  antj  fine  dwtges  of  UtaUiest 
Curtjf  $  C^eefe  anu  Creame  5  and  little  Caf  tics  maUies, 
Wtfwt  ooepou  lacke,lu&at  b^et>ou^come  betfjer  to  me» 

"    '' 


36  »  '  C  3f  baue  all  i^m&  of  tut«aiC>  aftuell  fleQ 

and  one  p  :incipall  aid)  : 


m  t)at  lache  ^oti  toftat  fete  rott  r  come  better  tome; 

37 


„ j>g!  bane  all  tfcattraoe, 

tyali  fe  of  ail  fl^nge^,  jome  better  ta  me, 

38  C  a«  /CffC  aimona*  Ka^ensi,iLongpi 

TP 


>ate«  jaaunes  f  ^nmeg  *n&  sm  ptce  o?  t?o«r  ?a^ne 
3  baue  all  tliinges  coumfo2tabie,fo;  tfte  bacfee  anD  t)agnps 
W^at  Dorgon  lacte  fir  ^  come  ftetfter  to  we* 


39  C3  ftaae  fine  SEnacte  of  (Senes, 

*  ^^neOTatere  fine  3Dple3>ofolHwr  excellent: 

^rne^ummejs;  anD  parfumes,as  etter  u?as  fpent, 
tISl  bat  lacbepou  (gentleman  ^  come  better  to  me. 

40  c  31  ftatie  fine^oniaanuem,  fine  SCmtlrp<6ettf  Wfrffie*,1 


anDfo^  Ctthittcfi 
%&i)ti  ooe  ?ou  toant  Ui^atlacbe  t?e  ^  come  ijrtfyer  to  me, 


. 


ALL  KTND  OF 

C  3  ft^ue  llpe  pot£  Combes,  anD  fine  euloureD  beare, 
iBuffce  CtuitanD  Campbere^tottb  other  ffoete  geare: 
31  tiaue  fo?  four  purpofe,  3  pja?  you  come  neare, 
OTbat  10  it  tl)at  ?ou  lacfce  :>come  betber  to  me* 

C?  bauefincpouDertomafeetnntfieape,  42 

*mc     tbes  and  ^ifedes,  fo?tf)emt)b 


attanreape: 

-iff  dBc^nDftonw  anD  Mftetftottes,  J  ftaue  a  great  fceape,' 
tlSlfjat  lacUc  T?CU  Ijoncfr  man  ^  come  bctbcr  to  me. 

C  3f  ftaue  ftere  to  fell,  fine^&aelC  anD  2Df)tmbete,  43 

j&ayle  pearfer^  fmaIlpoDC,C6pfelie0 
03IaDC5,anDfo:  mcaucrs  :  fincl^tittrlC  ano 
Wbat  Doe  p  ou  iacke  fneno  ^  come  tietber  to  me* 


C  j^o  2  pole  atC  anD  We^eb^  31  baue  trapper  anD  fnarc0, 
J^pne  tjojnea  fo^  punters,  anD  %ounde0  fo?  l^ares: 
ne  16ule5  fo(0entlmen  anD    oea  fo  £are« 


44 

tDesfoj  Barest 
,  anD 
cite  you  fir,  to  1)  at  bge  you  ?  come  betber  to  me* 

C  3  bmte  ^arneffe  pelmets  ^a^le  cotes  anD  3acbe5,  4  5 

<0^t  tuebbes  anD  dD^tf  s,g>acfeedotb  anD  Gaelics: 

npcrs  fo:^eDDers,  anD  Inantels  fo?  par  kcs, 

bat  lacfee  rou  Uibat  bpc  £ou  f  come  betber  to  me* 


^f  02  placers  anD  ummer0,  garments  anD  fc^four*: 
CocfeC  (ombei;  anD  ftoD?  ,  anD  gap  cote«  fo?  2Dt>four0, 
TO  bat  lacbe  ^ou  mp  matter*  ?  come  ftetfter  to  me* 

C3  bane  l^aufecs  lures,  l^ep  tbonge*  anD  Clog^  47 

lleamts  C  oilers  Cupplcg,  anD  cbajnie*  fo;2Dog0; 
l^pngetf  fo  >  In^cDtt^ng,  anD  ^  ockes  fo?  1£og0, 
OTbat  iac&e^ou  gmD  lupues  ?  come  better  to  me» 

C3I  bane  tolling  ptnncs  I5af  tilDo^s  tuaOjbouls  f  H5;ome,  4  s 

TO  plD  beaftcs  anD  puppet  s7fet  from  be?onD  H  omc: 


^  come  betbcr  to  me. 


THENAMES  OF 
49 


^t?nc  iefFon0  foj  mapDe0,to  feepe  them  from  tfrppe0, 
^atjat  10  it  tbat  vou  lacfce  ^  Come  better  to  me* 


5° 

£>bcre0  fo:  ^beremenJo:  Saviours,  ana  Cappers: 
i£$^,fenaflc6,anDfepurrf0,artd  alfo  bell  clappers 
tsitjaaoe  vou  lacke  ftr^  Come  Aether  to  me* 


SCo  graue  o?  to  tarue,neU)  fet  from  tljc  Jetoea: 

j^f  f  e  iuielu\)jtiat  3?  l)aue,?ou  \uolD  UIOIIDCC  anomufc, 

to  hat  Doe  roulaciic^  Come  better  to  me* 


52 

pfi)  l)CDfeei3,ant»^etC>  and  great  trunfccs  fo^  CDlec; 
^alurs  fo:  all  fo:es  ,  anti  fo:  oulD  Immblro  hit  Ie0  , 
cmi;at  fekc  pou,tobat  bpepou:'  Come  better  to  me* 


53 

<25reat  plenty  of  grat?ne,anD  all 

3lrolie  Uibat^ou  lacfec,  of  me.  t?nu  (ball  furelf  fpeede, 

Wty  be  vou  fo  ttraunge^  Come  better  to  me* 


54  c  3  ftaue  Stapled,  H5arre«^o)fte0,1^vns^>  anD  Hate  (je^, 


tiCl-  ftat  DOC  rou  lacitc  fi  r  ^  Come  I)  etljcc  to  me* 
55  CSaue 


iampc  blaefce  foj  Currvcrs,  Clafpes,Cpe0, 

?  Comeljetberto  me* 


C?  ft aue hereto  fell  H5urde0,8IbIade0,andllaffe0, 
^Scnnc  Clippers, and  ISnrtes, Cables  and  cpaftcs; 
13m*c0fo:3!tic(lcr0,  and  many  fine  raffes, 
^Come^et^cctomc% 


ALLKYNDOF  WARES. 
C  3  banel)apcf0.!ltiofflct6,l.a&oe«i  anD  ISar, 


:on  Cole  Ho>en,  IftempeanD  fine  JMar, 
ta  hat  lackc  pou  nip  matters  .->  Come  bctber  to  me* 

f[  3  bane  ^:nnmrnt*?mpffmenf0,fif  fo;»  the  Church, 
.frnc  i\oD*  fo.2rbtlD2en,of  CSTrlloU)  anD  Icurcb: 
jMfi  bauenotquiclic  fair,  3  Hjall  bauealurdh 
W  bat  Doe  ^ou  larftc  ftr;'  Come  tjetfter  to  me. 


C  $>y  UODV  tupll  Uier  feare,luttlitn  toahes  n^ne, 
}3  ct  a  tlioufano  J  haue,  knit  top  in  a  Ipne: 
?2f  95  fell  them  not  ail  the  foner,  the  lolfe  topil  be  mpne 
Come  mafter0,come  Dames,  come  bpe  of  me» 

t  j^  ou  fl^all  tnberftanD,  that  J  haue  muc!)  mojr  f 
$  acmes  IDoufes  HUft)^  ,  anD  Cattell  great  fto;e; 
dDreat  ItanDanD  paftonr,from  flio,:eto  fl^o:e, 
fflilbat  lacke  pou  Oenttlmen  ^  Come  hethcr  to  me» 

CH  fiaue  fopetfarles,  maDe  of  fine  JU5urrall  glaffet 
anD  cafes  from  Curkpe,  that  retneuer  fane  Iwaffe: 
feuch  thinges  as  T  hanc,romc  rfc-apc  02  i'ou  paffe, 
ILoike  here  fo:  pour  loue,  come,  U)  Oat  iutll  ?ou  b^c  t 

C  ?  haue  cafes  fo^  CrabC  *  fo;  CreuelTes  anD  Cranes, 
Cafes  fo:  ^»eDoUies>  fo:  J^al  gates  ano  ilanes: 
Cafes  fo;  Cucke  (to»les5anD  fo: 


C  3  ftaue  cafes  fo?  Caffels,,  fo:  Staples  anD  Cras, 
Cafes  fo:  the  m  rnD,anD  the  Uieather  that  fras; 
^pnecafesfoi  Counges,that  neuer  agr^s, 
OThat  Doe  pou  lacke  tor«^  ^  come  bether  to  me. 

C  31  banf  cafes  foz  fehtppes,fo2  Dulhes  anD  fo^  Bco^es 
Cafes  ftnpetoetf,foz]dulpetC  anD  pores: 
Cafes  foid5ra(^oppers,  that  mufbwncffrojyes, 

/  come  better  to  me, 


57 


61 


62 


THENAM'ESOP 


C3  fcattseafeafo*  &cotcbes, 
Cafes  foi  Mbeie  barrotues,  and  fo;  dDeofe  pennes; 
Cafes  fo  :  Cauea  f  o:  Capons  and  ferine*, 
Wimt  Doe  £ou  laeke  note  *  come  fcctljer  to  me. 

<O  ft  SKC  cafes  foj  Cole  tafce*,f0?  SCunr  b:e!les  and  ®  tilcn 
C  afc  5  f  o  2  iltme  p  t  tC  9  f  o  ?  05  o  u  n  tap  m  S  anD  If)  ^  lies  : 
^  vne  cafes  of  l^empe,  fo;  fucf)  as  potoi  es 


$>eucrallp  bp  name  :  31  tell  |>au  Uoubtleflfet 

tiw*  of  all  t!)pnges,pait  )  con^C 
ljat!acfe££0t!  ^  comeljet&ecto  me« 


68  c  Comefo  meall  f  on,  tftaf  itefolp  begpiwe, 

ano  3  iu^n  ftoulD  you  ftp?  tuen 
oa  lefe  tntfte  firft  ^ear 
be^ourfrf^n^  tomeftetfter  to  me» 


69  C  Come  to  me^ou,  tftat  ^ettttuer  toate  tfr^ue, 

^  a)te  men  and  ^o?ft  men,  t&at  j>p  tfte  tua^  o^tt^^ 
|^ou  tfrat^H^j^eiiluifib^^ 
Itacfe  no  fe^no  of  Iuacej5,but  comeoct^er  to  me* 


70  *         iraCate  ft&De  to  luftome,  anD  toSer^  i?ott  Dot  lentr^ 
SDafee  da^De  Ujf  tft  tubome^  anD  ftofo  ^ott  Doe  fpenD; 
SUitfow  tftatfnDaeDe^otir  eu^Uit?uefli  amenD, 
llacfee  no  fo?te*  of  Uiare^but  comeftetber  to  m^ 

7  1  C3ifo  tl)  is  Iftall  to  noto,  m^  nert  erto^f  attotr, 

Sftat  pou  fo^fake  H)tte7CarDes?anD  fo^ntcatfon: 
erceite  in  apparell?anD  ail  biafp^ematton, 
lac^e  no  toares^but  come  betijet  to  me, 


72  c  fflbe  oulDep^ouerbefs,  ^epe  tljeluftole  from  fteb^oSeil 

i3£tf)e  mouses  of  al  people,  tftus  fjauejfpofecn: 
iSecauftall  ^.ardjaunte^  anD  Cftapmen,  3Doebefofeeit> 
callpnfftubat  (acbe^ou  ^  come  ijet^ci:  tome* 


• 

ALL  K TND  OF  VVARESf 
CSCfws  to  conclude,  no  further  to  clpme,  n 

» trt  tbto  men?  S^anDpm^e  Cmple  Kpme: 
^oz&ertiauntes  anD  Cbf  Ib^en,to  palfe  fijttft  t!j$  t^ttt^ 
^t  conucnien t  le^fure^no  hurt  it  U)?ii  fae* 

C^oneff  mp2t&  m  meafure,  iisj  a  pleafaunt  ft^ng,  74 

2To  tu2t?te  anD  to  rttie  luell,  be  gpftes  of  learning; 
Remember  t!)ts  tuell,  aUpoutfjatbepoung, 


CFINIS. 
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